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CHAPTER V. GOING DOWN. 

Ow the evening of the day appointed for the 
dinner, Mr. Philip Deane stood on the steps of 
Barton’s restaurant in the Strand, in anything 
but a contented frame of mind. His face, never 
too frank or genial in its expression, was puck- 
ered and set in rigid lines; his right hand was 

erpetually diving into his waiscoat-pocket for 
fis watch, to which he constantly referred ; 
while, with a slight stick which he carried in 
his left, he kept striking his leg in an irritable 
and irritating manner. 

Mr. Deane had cause for annoyance; it was a 
quarter past seven, and neither of the guests 
whom he had invited had as yet appeared, 
though the dinner had been appointed for 
seven sh Crowds of men were pouring into 
and out of the restaurant, the first hungry and 
expectant, the last placid and replete; and Mr. 
Deane envied the first for what they were about 
to receive, and the last for what they had re- 
ceived. Moreover, the intended diners had in 
several cases pushed against him with scant 
ceremony, and Mr. Deane was not accustomed 
to be pushed against; while the people who 
had dined eyed him, as they stood on the steps 
lighting their cigars, with something like com- 
oy and Mr. Deane was unused to be pitied. 

0 he stood there fretting and fuming, and 
biting his lips and flicking his legs, until his 
shoulder was grasped by George Dallas, who, 
with as much breath as he could command— 
not much, for he had been running—said : 

“ My dear Deane! a thousand apologies for 
being so late! Not my own fault, I protest !” 

“Never is, of course,” said Mr. Deane. 

“ Really it was not in this instance. I went 
round to the Mercury office to look at some 
proofs, and they kept me to do an article on a 
subject which I had had the handling of before, 
and which-———” 

“No one else could handle arter you, eh ? 
pretty tall opinion you newspaper-writin’ fel- 
lows have of yourselves! And why didn’t you 
bring Routh with you when you did come ?” 

“Routh? I haven’t seen him for three days. 
Tsn’t he here ?” 

“Not he! I’ve been coolin’ myself on this 














a’mighty old door-step since seven o’clock, only 
once goin’ inside just to look round the saloon, 
and I’ve not set eyes on him yet.” 

“ How very odd !” 

So very odd, that I’ll see him somethingest 
before I wait for him any longer! Come you 
in with me. I took a table right slick opposite 
the door, and we’ll go and strike up at once.” 

He turned on his heel as he spoke, and walked 
up the passage into the large coffee-room of the 
restaurant. Dallas, who followed him closely, 
noticed him pause for an instant before one of 
the looking-glasses in the passage, put his hat a 
little more on one side, and throw open the folds 
of his fur-lined coat. Beneath this noticeable 

rment Mr, Deane wore a large baggy suit of 

lack, an open-worked shirt-front with three 
large diamond studs in it, a heavy gold watch- 
chain. There was a large diamond ring on the 
little finger of each hand. Thus tastefully attired, 
Mr. Deane, swaggering easily up the centre of 
the coffee-room and slapping his leg with his 
stick as he went, at length stopped at a vacant 
table, and clinked a knife against a tumblev. 

“ Now, waiter! Just look smart and slippy, 
and bring up our dinner right away. One of 
my friends is here, and I’m not a-goin’ to wait 
for the other. He must take his chance, he 
must ; but bring up ours at once, d’ye hear? 
Why, what on airth is ¢his 7” 

“This” was a boy of about twelve years of age, 
with a dirty face and grimy hands, with an old 
peakless cap on its head, and a very shiny, 
greasy, ragged suit on its back. “ This” seemed 
to have been running hard, and was out of 
breath, and was very bot and damp in the face. 
Following Mr. Deane’s glance, the waiter’s eyes 
lighted on “this,” and that functionary imme- 
diately fell into wrathful vernacular. 

“ Hallo! what are you doing here ?” said he. 
“Come, you get out of this, d’ye hear ?” 

“T hear,” said the boy, without moving a 
muscle. “Don’t you flurry yourself in that 
way often, or you'll bust! And what a go 
that’d be! You should think of your precious 
a » ae should !” 

6s i OY <=”? 

“No, I won’t, and that’s all aboutit. Here, 
guv’nor”—to Deane—“ you’re my pitch; I’ve 
brought this for you.” As he said this, the boy 
produced from his pocket a bit of string, a pair 
of musical bones, and a crumpled note, and 
handed the latter to Deane, who stepped aside 
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to the nearest gas-jet to read it. To the great 
indignation of the waiter, the boy sat himself 
down on the edge of a chair, and, kicking his 
legs to and fro, surveyed the assembled com- 
pany with calm deliberation. He appeared to 
e taking stock generally of everything round 
him. Between his dirty finger and thumb he 
took up a corner of the dinner-cloth, then he 
passed his hand lightly over Dallas’s overcoat, 
which was lying on an adjacent chair. This gave 
the waiter his chance of bursting out again. 
“ Leave that coat alone, can’t you? Can’t 
ou keep your fingers off things that don’t 
elong to you? ‘Thought it was your own, 
perhaps, didn’t you?” This last remark, in a 
fight sarcastic tone, as he lifted the coat from 
the chair and was about to carry it to a row of 

egs by the door. “ This ain’t your mark, I 
believe? Your tailor don’t live at Hamherst, 
does he ?” 

“Never mind my tailor, old cock! P’raps 
you'd like my card, but I’ve ’appened to come 
out without one. But you can have my name 
and address—they’re wery haristocratic, not 
such as you’re used to. Jim Swain’s my name— 
Strike-a-light-Jem—60, Fullwood’s-rents. Now, 
tell me who’s your barber!” The waiter, who 
had a head as bald as a billiard-ball, was highly 
incensed at this remark (which sent some young 
men at an adjoining table into roars of laughter), 
and he would probably have found some means 
of venting his wrath, had not a sharp exclamation 
from Deane called off his attention. 

“Get up dinner, waiter, at once, and clear 
off this third place, d’ye hear? The other gentle- 
man ain’t comin’. Now, boy, what are you 
waiting for?” 

* No answer to go back, is there, guv’nor ?” 

* Answer? No; none.” 

“Allright. Shall 1 take that sixpence of you 
now, or will you give it me to-morrow? Short 
reck’nings is my motter. So if you’re goin’ to 
give it, hand it over,” 

Unable to resist a smile, Deane took a small 
coin from his purse and handed it to the boy, 
who looked at it, put it in his pocket, nodded 
carelessly to Deane and Dallas, and departed, 
whistling loudly. 

“Routh is not coming, I suppose ?” said 
Dallas, us they seated themselves at the table. 

“No, he has defected, like a cussed skunk as 
he is, after giving me the trouble to order his 
dinner, which I shall have to pay for all the 
same. Regular riles me that does, to be put in 
the hole for such a one-horse concern as Mr, 
Routh. He ought to know better than to play 
such tricks with me.” 

“ Perhaps he is compelled to absent himself. 
I know——” - 

“Compelled! That might do with some 
people, but it won’t nohow do with me. I 
allow no man to put a rudeness on me. Mr. 
Routh wants more of me than I do of him, as 
T’ll show him before long. He wants me to 
come to his rooms to-morrow night—that’s for 
his pleasure and profit, I guess, not mine—just 
depends on the humour I’m in. Now here’s the 
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dinner. Let’s get at if at once. There’s been 
no screwin’ nor serapin’ in the ordering of it, and 
you can just give Routh a back-hander next time 
you see him bytelling him how much you liked it.” 

Deane unfolded his table-napkin with a flou- 
rish, and cleared a space in front of him for his 
plate. There was an evil expression on his face ; 
a mordant, bitter, savage expression, which 
Dallas did not fail to remark. However, he took 
no notice of it, and the conversation during 
dinner was confined to ordinary common-places. 

Mr. Deane had not boasted without reason ; 
the dinner was excellent, the wines were choice 
and abundant, and with another kind of com- 
panion George Dallas would have enjoyed him- 
self. But even in the discussion of the most 
ordinary topics there was a low coarseness in 
Deane’s conversation, a vulgar self-sufficiency 
and delight at his own shrewdness, a miserable 
mistrust of every one, and a general arrogance 
and conceit which were highly nettling and re- 

ulsive. During dinner these amiable qualities 

isplayed themselves in Mr. Deane’s communi- 
cation with the waiter; it was not until the 
cloth had been removed, and they were taking 
their first glass of port, that Deane reverted to 
what had annoyed om before they sat down. 

“That Routh’s what they call a mean cuss, 
other side the water,” he commenced; “a 
mean cuss he is, and nothing else. Throwing me 
over in this way at the last minute, and never 
sending word before, so that I might have said 
we shall only be two instead of three, and saved 
paying for him! He thinks he’s cruel wide 
awake, he does ; but though he’s been at it all 
his life, and it’s not six months since I first 
caught sight of this little village nominated 
London, 1 don’t think there’s much he could 
put me up to now!” 

He looked so expectant of a compliment, that 
Dallas felt bound to say: “ You certainly seem 
to have made the most of your time !” 

“Made the most of my time? I reckon I 
have! Why, there’s no s’loon, oyster-cellar, 
dancing-shop, night-house of any name at all, 
where I’m not regular well known. ‘ Here’s the 
Yankee,’ they say, when I come in; not that 
I’m that, but I’ve told ’em I hail from the 
U-nited States, and that’s why they call me the 
Yankee. They know me, and they know I pay 
my way as I go, and that I’ve got plenty of 
money. Help yourself—good port this, ain’t it ? 
—ought to be, for they charge eight shillings a 
bottle for it. Why, people out t’other side the 
water, sir, they think I’m staying in titled 
country-houses, and dining in Portland-place, 
and going to hear oratorios. I’ve got letters of 
introduction in my desk which would do all that, 
and more. Never mind! I like to shake a 
loose leg, and, as I flatter myself I can pretty 
well take care of myself, I shake it !” 

“Yes,” said Dallas, in a slightly bitter tone, 
with a vivid recollection of his losses at cards 
to Deane ; “ yes, you can take care of yourself.” 

“ Rather think so,” repeated Deane, with a 
jarring laugh. “There are two things which 
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never to lend a dollar to any man ; number two, 
always to have the full value of every dollar I 
spend. If you do that, you'll generally find 
yourself not a loser in the end. We'll have 
another bottle of this eight-shilling port. I’ve 
had the value of this dinner out of you, recollect, 
so that I’m not straying from my principle. Here, 
waiter, another bottle of this eight-shillmg wine!” 

“ You’re a lucky fellow, Deane,” said George 
Dallas, slowly finishing his second glass of the 
fresh bottle; “ you’re a lucky fellow, to have 
plenty of money and to be your own master, able 
to choose your own company, and do as you like. 
I wish I had the chance!” As Dallas spoke, he 
filled his glass again. 

* Well, there are worse berths than mine 
in the ship, and that’s a fact!” said Deane, 
calmly. “ Live often thought about you, Dallas, I 
have now, and I’ve often wondered when you'll 
be like the prodigal son, and go home to your 
father, and succeed the old man in the business.” 

“T have no father!” 

* Hain’t you though? But you’ve got some 
friends, I reckon, who are not over-delighted at 
your campin’ out with the wild Injuns you’re 

iving among at present ?” 

“T have a mother.” 

“That’s a step towards respectability. I sup- 
pose you'll go back to the old lady, some day, 
and be welcomed with open arms ?” 

“ There’s some one else to have a say in that 
matter. My mother is—is married again. I 
have a step-father.” 

“Not generally a pleasant relation, but no 
reason why you shouldn’t help yourself to this 
eight-shillmg wine. That’s right; pass the 
bottle. A step-father, eh? And he and you 
have collided more than once, I expect ?” 

“ Have what ?” 

* Collided.” 

* Do you mean come into collision ?” 

* Expect I do,” said Deane, calmly. 

“‘T’m forbidden the house. I’m looked upon 
as a black sheep—a pest—a contamination.” 

“ But the old gentleman wouldn’t catch any- 
thing from you. They don’t take contamination 
easy, after fifty !” 

“ Oh, it’s not for himself that Mr. Carruthers 
is anxious ; he is infliction proof—he——What 
is the matter ?” 

“Matter? Nothing! What namedid yousay ?” 

“ Carruthers — Capel Carruthers. County 
family down in Kent.” 

** Go ahead !” said Deane, tossing off his wine, 
refilling his glass, and pushing the bottle to his 
companion; “and this old gentleman is not 
anxious about himself, you say; where is your 
bad influence likely to fall, then ?” 

** On his niece, who lives with them.” 

“ What’s her name ?” 

“Clare. Clare Carruthers! Isn’t it a pretty 
name ?” 

“It is so, sir! And this niece. What’s she 
like, now ?” 

George Dallas tried to throw a knowing 
gleam into his eyes, which the perpetual motion 
of the decanter had rendered somewhat bleared 
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and vacant, as he looked across at his com- 
panion, and said with a half laugh: “ You seem 
to take a great interest in my family, Deane ?” 

Not one whit discomposed, Philip Deane 
replied : “ Study of character as a citizen of the 
world, and a general desire to hear what all gals 
are like. Is Miss Clare pretty ?” 

*T’ve only seen her once, and that not too 
clearly. But she struck me as being lovely.” 

“Lovely, eh ? And the old man won’t have 
youat any price? That’s awkward, that is!” 

“ Awkward!” said Dallas, in a thick voice, 
“it’s more than awkward, as he shall find! Ill 
be even with hin—I’llI——Hallo! What do you 
want, intruding on gentlemen’s conversation ?” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the waiter, to whom 
this last remark was addressed; “no offence, 
gentlemen, but going to shut up now! We 
ain’t a supper-’ouse, gentlemen, and it’s going 
on for twelve o’clock.” 

Indeed, all the other tables were vacated, so 
Deane rose at once and paid the bill which the 
waiter had laid before him. Dallas rose too 
with a staggering step. 

“Coat, sir,” said the waiter, handing it to 
him; “other arm, sir, please; gently does it, 
sir; that’s it!” And with some little difficulty 
he pulled the coat on: George Dallas cursing it, 
and the country tailor who had made it, as he 
stood rocking uneasily on his heels and glaring 
vacantly before him. 

“Come along, old horse,” said Deane; “ you'll 
be fixed as firm as Washington Capitol when we 
get into the air. Come along, and we’ll go and 
finish the night somewhere !” 

So saying, he tucked his companion’s arm 
firmly within his own, and they sallied forth. 


CHAPTER VI. DELAY, 


Georce Dattas felt that his fortunes were 
in the ascendant, when he arose on the morning 
following the dinner with Deane, and found him- 
self possessed of ten pounds, which he had been 
sufliciently sober to win at billiards the previous 
night, and consequently in a position to pay off 
his landlady, and turn his back upon the 
wretched lodging, which her temper, tyranny, 
and meanness, had made more wretched. He 
lost no time in packing up the few articles he 
possessed—mainly consisting of books and draw- 
ing materials—and these, together with his 
scanty wardrobe, he threw into a couple of 
trunks, which he himself carried down the steep 
dark staircase and deposited in a cab. The 
landlady stood at the door, in the grey morning, 
and watched her late lodger, as he strode down 
the shabby little street, followed by the luggage- 
laden cab. She watched him, wondering. She 
wondered where he had got the money he had 
just paid her. She wondered where he had got 
the money to pay an extra week’s rent, in de- 
fault of a week’s notice. When she had dunned 
him yesterday, as rudely and mercilessly as 
usual, he had said nothing indicative of an ex- 

ectation of an immediate supply of money. 
Hie had only said that he hoped to pay her soon. 


“ Where did he get the money ?” the old woman 
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thought, as she watched him. “ I hope he come 
by it honest. I wonder where he’s going to. He 
did not tell the eabman, leastways so as I could 
hear him. Ah! Itain’t no business of mine; 
I'll just turn the rooms out a bit, and put 
up the bill.” 

So Mrs. Gunther (for that was the lady’s 
name) re-entered the shabby house, and a great 
activity accompanied by perpetual scolding per- 
vaded it for some hours, during which the late 
tenant was journeying down to Amherst. 

George Dallas strictly observed the directions 
contained in his mother’s letter, and having 
started by an early train, reached Amherst at 
noon. Rightly supposing that at such an hour 
it would be useless to look for his mother 
in the little town, he crossed the railroad in a 
direction leading away from Amherst, struck 
into some fields, and wandered on by a rough 
footpath which led through a copse of beech- 
trees to a round bare hill. He sat down when 
he had reached this spot, from whence he could 
see the road toand from Poynings. A turnpike 
was at a little distance, and he saw a carriage 
stopped beside the gate, and a footman at the 
door receiving an order from a lady, whose 
bonnet he could just discern in the distance. 
He stood up and waited. The carriage ap- 
proached, and he saw that the liveries were 
those of Mr. Carruthers. Then he struck away 
down the side of the little declivity, and cross- 
ing the railway at another point, attained the 
main street of the little town. It was market- 
day. He avoided the inn, and took up a position 
whence he could watch his mother’s approach. 
There were so many strangers and what Mr. 
Deans would have called “loafers” about some 
buying, some selling, and many honestly and 
unfeignedly doing nothing, that an idler more or 
less was certain to pass without any comment, 
and it was not even necessary to keep very 
wide of the inn. He stood with his hands 
in his pockets, looking into the window of the 
one shop in Amherst devoted to the interests 
of literature, which was profusely decorated 
with out-of-date valentines, much criticised by 
flies, and with feebly embossed cards, setting 
forth the merits of local governesses. At that 
time prophetic representations of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of ’62 were beginning to 
appeal to the patriotic soul in light blue draw- 
ings, with flags innumerable displayed where- 
soever they could be put “handy.” George 
Dallas calmly and gravely sannged the stock- 
in-trade, ror bn distracted by the process of 
watching the inn door, between which and his 
position intervened a group of farmers, who 
were to a man chewing bits of whipcord, and 
examining samples of corn, which they extracted 
in a stealthy manner from their breeches-pocket, 
and displayed grudgingly on their broad palms. 
On the steps of the inn door were one or two 
busy groups, and not a man or woman of the 
number took any notice of Mrs. Carruthers’s 
son. They took very considerable notice of 
Mrs. Carruthers herself, however, when her car- 
riage stopped; and Mr. Page, the landlord, 





actually came out, quite in the old-fashioned 
style, to open the lady’s oem, and escort her 
into the Lome. George watched his mother’s 
tall and elegant figure, as long as she was 
in sight, with mingled feelings of pleasure, 
affection, something like real gratitude, and 
very real bitterness; then he turned, strolled 
past the inn where the carriage was being 
put up, and took his way down the main street, 
to the principal draper’s shop. He went in, 
asked for some gloves, and turned over the 
ackets set before him with slowness and in- 
ecision. Presently his mother entered, and 
took the seat which the shopman, a mild person 
in spectacles, handed her. She, too, asked for 
gloves, and, as the shopman turned his back to 
the counter, rapidly passed a slip of paper to 
her son. She had written on it, in pencil : 

“At Davis’s the dentist’s, opposite, in ten 
minutes.” 

“These will do, thank you. I think you said 
three and sixpence ?” said George to the shop- 
man, who, having placed a number of gloves 
before Mrs. Carruthers for her selection, had 
now leisure to attend to his less important 
customer. 5 

“Yes, sir, three and sixpence, sir. One 
pair, sir? You’ll find them very good wear, sir.” 

“One pair will do, thank you,” said George. 
He looked steadily at his mother, as he passed 
her on his way to the door, and once more 
anger arose, fierce and keen, in his heart— 
anger, not directed against her, but against his 
step-father. “Curse him!” he muttered, as he 
crossed the street, “ what right has he to treat me 
like a dog, and her like a slave? Nothing that [ 
have done justifies—no, by Heaven, and nothing 
that I could do, would justify—such treatment.” 

Mr, Davis’s house had the snug, cleanly, 
inflexible look peculiarly noticeable even amid 
the general snugness, cleanliness, and inflexi- 
bility of a country town, as attributes of the 
residences of surgeons and dentists, and gentle- 
men who combine both those fine arts. The 
clean servant who opened the door, looked per- 
fectly cheerful and content. It is rather ag- 
gravating, when one is going to be tortured, 
even for one’s ultimate good, to be assured in a 
tone almost of glee: 

“No, sir, master’s not in, sir; but he’ll be 
in directly, sir. In the waiting-room, sir.” 
George Dallas not having come to be tortured, 
and not wishing to see Mr. Davis, bore the 
announcement with good humour equal to 
that of the servant, and sat down very con- 
tentedly on a high, hard horsehair chair, to 
await events. Fortune again favoured him; 
the room had no other occupant; and in about 
five minutes he again heard the cheerful voice 
of the beaming girl at the door say, 

** No, m’m, master’s not in; but he’ll be in 
drectly, m’m. In the waiting-room, m’m. 
There’s one gentleman a-waitin’, m’m, but 
master will attend on you first, of course, m’m.” 

The next moment his mother was in the 
room, her face shining on him, her arms round 
him, and the kind words of the truest friend 
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any human being can be to another, poured 
into his ear. 

* You are ve | much better, George,” she 
said, holding him back from her, and gazing 
fondly into his face. “ You are looking brighter, 
my darling, and softer, and as if you were trying 
to keep your word to me.” 

“ Pretty well, mother, and I am very thankful 
to you. But your letter puzzled me. What 
does it mean? Have you really got the money, 
and how did you manage to get it ?” 

“T have not got it, dear,” she said, quickly, 
and holding up her hand to keep him silent, 
“but it is only a short delay, not a disappoint- 
ment. I shall have it in two or three days.” 

George’s countenance had fallen at her first 
words, but the remainder of the sentence re- 
assured him, and he listened eagerly as she 
continued : 

“Tam quite sure of getting it, George. If 
it does but set you free, I shall not regret the 
price I have paid for it.” 

“ Tell me what it is, mother,” George asked, 
eagerly. “Stay, you must not sit so close to me.” 

“I’m not sure that your voice ought to be 
heard either, speaking so familiarly, téte-d- 
téte with the important Mrs. Carruthers of 
Poynings—a personage whose sayings and doings 
are things of note at Amherst,” said Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, with a smile, as she took a seat ata 
little distance, and placed one of the samples of 
periodical literature strewn about the table, 
after the fashion of dentists’ and surgeons’ wait- 
ing-rooms, ready to her hand, in case of inter- 
ruption. Then she laid her clasped hands on 
the table, and leaned against them, with her clear 
dark eyes fixed upon her son’s face, and her 
steady voice, still sweet and pure in its tones as 
in her youth, as she told him what she had done. 

“Do you remember, George, that on that 
wretched night you spoke of my diamonds, and 
seemed to reproach me that I should wear 
jewels, while you wanted so urgently but a small 
portion of their price ?” 

“IT remember, mother,” returned George, 
frowning, “and a beast I was to hint such a 
thing to you, who gave me all that ever was your 
own! Pho ed you had forgiven and forgotten 
it. Can it 
But no; 

“ T will tell you. 


e possible that you have sold—— 
ou said they were family jewels !” 

When you had gone away 
that night, and I was in the ball-room, and later, 
when I was in my dressing-room alone, and could 
think of it all again, the remembrance of what 


ou had said tormented me. The jewels you 

ad seen me wearing were, indeed, as I had 
told you, not my own; nevertheless, the remem- 
brance of all I had ever read about converting 
jewels into money occupied my mind that night, 
and occupied it after that night for days and 
days. One day, Mr. Tatham came to Poynings, 
and in the evening, being, as he always is, very 
entertaining, he related an extraordinary stor 
of a client of his. The tale, as he told it, had 
many particulars, but one caught my attention. 
The client was a woman of large fortune, who 
married for love a man much younger than her- 





self, a dissipated fellow who broke her fortune, 
and might have broken her heart, but for his 
getting killed in riding a steeple-chase. After 

is timely death, it was discovered, among a 
variety of dishonourable transactions, that he had 
stolen his wife’s diamonds, with the connivance 
of her maid; had had them imitated in mock 
stones by a famous French dealer in false 
jewellery ; and had substituted the false for the 
real. Nosuspicion of the fact had ever crossed 
his wife’s mind. The discovery was made by the 
jeweller’s bill for the imitation being found among 
his papers. This led to inquiry of the dealer, who 
gave the required information. The moment I 
heard the story, I conceived the idea of getting 
you the money you wanted by a similar expe- 
dient.” 

Oh, mother!” 

She lifted one hand with a gesture of caution, 
and continued, in a voice still lower than before : 

“ My jewels—at least those I have sold— 
were my own, George. Those I wore that 
night, were, as I told you, family diamonds; 
but Mr. Carruthers gave me, when we were 
married, a diamond bracelet, and I understood 
then that it was very valuable. I shrank from 
such a deception. But it was for you, and I 
caught at it.” 

George Dallas sat with his hands over his face, 
and no more interrupted her by a single word. 

“ By one or two questions I stimulated Mr. 
Carruthers’s curiosity in the strange story, so 
that he asked Mr. Tatham several questions, as 
to where the mock jewels were made, whether 
they cost much, and, in fact, procured for me 
all the information I required. That bracelet 
was the only thing I had of sufficient value for 
the purpose, because it is expensive to get an 
imitation of any ornament made of very fine 
stones, as my bracelet is, and richly set. If 
the act were still to do, I should do it, George 
—for you—and still I should feel, as I do most 
bitterly feel, that in doing it I shamefully de- 
ceive my husband !” 

Still George Dallas did not speak. He felt 
keenly the degradation to which he had reduced 
his mother ; but so great and pervading was his 
bitterness of feeling towards his mother’s hus- 
band, that when the wrong to Aim presented 
itself to his consideration, he would not enter- 
tain it. He turned away, rose, and paced the 
room. His mother sighed heavily as she went on. 

“George, you know this is not the first time 
I have suffered through and for you, and that 
this is the first time I have ever done an act 
which I dare not avow. I will say no more.” 

He was passing behind her chair as she spoke, 
and he paused in his restless walk to cod 
down by her, clasp her in his arms, and kiss 
her. As he rose from his knees, she looked at 
him with a face made radiant with hope, and 
with a mother’s love. 

“This is how it was done, George,” she con- 
tinued. “I wrote to an old friend of mine in 
Paris, a French lady, once my schoolfellow. I 
told her I wanted my bracelet matched, in the 
best manner of imitation jewellery, as our Eng- 
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lish fashions required two, and I could not afford 
to purchase another made of real diamonds. I 
urged the strictest secresy, and I know she will 
observe it; for she loves mystery only a little 
less than she loves dress. She undertook the 
commission with alacrity, and I expected to 
have had both the bracelets yesterday.” 
** What a risk you would have run, mother, 
supposing an occasion for your wearing the 
bracelet had arisen !” 
“ Like Anne of Austria and the studs ?” said 
his mother, with a smile. ‘“ But there was no 
help for it. Mow deceit and falsehood must 
have followed the first. If the occasion had 
arisen, Mr. Carruthers would have questioned 
me, and I should have said I had sent it to be 
cleaned, when he would have been angry that 
I should have done so without consulting him.” 
« Tyrannical old brute !” was George’s mental 
comment. 
** All the meanness and all’the falsehood was 
lanned and ready, George ; but it was need- 
ess. Mr. Carruthers was summoned to York, 
and is still there. It is much for me that the 

arcel should arrive during his absence. I heard 
ben my friend, the day before I wrote to you, 
that she was about to send it immediately, and 
I wrote to you at once. It is to be directed to 
Nurse Brookes.” 

“ How did you explain ¢ha/, mother ?” George 
asked, quickly. 

“ More lies, more lies,” she answered, sadly, 
rejoicing in her heart the while to see how he 
writhed under the words. “I told her what was 
needful in the way of false explanation, and I 
made certain of having the bracelets to-day. So 
I must have done but for a second letter from 

my friend Madame de Haulleville, to the effect 
that, having a sudden opportunity of sending the 
packet to England by a private hand, she had 
availed herself of it, at the loss of (at most, she 
writes) a day or two.” 

* Confound her French parsimony !” said 
George; “ think of the unnecessary risk she 
makes us run, when I come down here for 
nothing.” 

* It is not so much parsimony as precaution, 
George. And she could know nothing of any 
risk.” 

** What is to be done, then ?” he asked, in a 
softer tone. 

“Can you not remain at Amherst?” asked 
his mother. “ Have you anything to do which 
will prevent your remaining here for a day or 
two? If not, you will be as well here as in 
London, for there is no danger of Mr. Carru- 
~ thers seeing you.” 

“ Suppose he did ?” George burst out. “Is he 
the lord and master of all England, including 
Amherst? Perhaps the sunshine belongs to 
him, and the fresh air? If 1 keep away from 
Poynings, that’s enough for him, surely.” 

rs. Carruthers had risen, and looked ap- 
pealingly at him, 

* Remember, George, your misconduct would 
justify Mr. Carruthers, in the eyes of the world, 
for the course he has taken towards you; or,” 





here she moved near to him, and laid her hand 
on his arm, “if you refuse to consider ¢hat, re- 
member that Mr. Carruthers is my husband, 
and that I love him.” 

“Twill, mother, I will,” said George, impe- 
tuously. “Graceless, ungrateful wretch that 
I am! I will never say another word against 
him. I will remain quietly here, as you sug- 
gest. Shall I stay at the inn? Not under my 
own name; under my not very well known but 
some day of course widely to be famous pen- 
name—Paul Ward. Don’t forget it, mother, 
write it down; stay, I'll write it for you. 
P-a-u-l W-a-r-d.” He wrote the name slowly 
on a slip of paper, which Mrs. Carruthers 
placed between the leaves of her pocket-book. 

* You must go now,” she said to him ; “ it is 
impossible you can wait here longer. We have 
been singularly fortunate as it is. “When I write, 
I will tell you whether I can come to you here— 
inthetown, I mean—orwhether you shall cometo 
me. I think you willhave to come tome. Now 
go, my darling boy.” She embraced him fondly. 

** And you, mother ?” 

** J will remain here a little longer. I have 
really something to say to Mr. Davis.” 

He went. Black care went with him, and 
shame and remorse were busy at his heart. 
Would remorse deepen into repentance, and 
would repentance bear wholesome fruit of 
reformation? That was for the future to un- 
ravel. The present had acute stinging pain in 
it, which he longed to stifle, to crush out, to 
get away from, anyhow. He loved his mother, 
and her beautiful earnest face went with him 
along the dusty road; the unshed tears in her 
clear dark eyes seemed to drop in burning rain 
upon his heart ; the pleading tones of her sor- 
rowful voice filled all the air. How wicked 
and wretched, how vain, silly, and insipid, how 
worthless and vulgar, all his pleasures and 
pursuits seemed now! A new spirit arose in 
the wayworn, jaded man; a fresh ambition 
sprang up in his heart. “It’s a wretched, 
low, mean way of getting free, but I have 
left myself no choice. I must take advantage 
of what she has done for me, and then T never 
will wrong her love and generosity again. I 
will do right, and not wrong; this is my reso- 
lution, and I will work it out, so help me God !” 

He had unconsciously come to a stop at the 
noble old oak gates, flung hospitably open, of 
a wide-spreading park, through one of whose 
vistas a grand old mansion in the most elaborate 
manner of the Elizabethan style was visible. 
He looked up, and the beauty of the prospect 
struck him as if it had been created by an en- 
chanter’s wand. He looked back along the 
road by which he had come, and found that he 
had completely lost sight of Amherst. 

He went a pace or two beyond the gate 
pillars. A hale old man was employed in nail- 
ing up a trailing branch of jessamine against 
the porch of the lodge. 

“Good afternoon, old gentleman. This is a 
fine place, I fancy.” 

“Good afternoon, sir. It is a fine place. 
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You'll not see many finer in Amherst. Would 
you like to walk through it, sir? You’re quite 
welcome.” 

“Thank you. I should like to walk through 
it. I have never been down this way before. 
What is the name of the place, and to whom 
does it belong ?” 

“Tt is called the Sycamores, sir, and it be- 
longs to Sir Thomas Boldero.” 





ANTONY PAYNE, CORNISH GIANT. 


On the brow of a lofty hill, crested with stag- 
horned trees, commanding a deep and woodland 
gorge wherein “the Crooks of Combe” (the 
curves of a winding river) urge onward to the 
“Severn Sea,” still survive the remains of 
famous old Stowe; that historic abode of the 
loyal and glorious Sir Beville, the Bayard 
of old Cornwall, “sans peur et sans reproche,” 
in the thrilling Stewart wars. No mansion on 
the Tamar-side ever accumulated so rich and 
varied a store of association andevent. Thither 
the sons of the Cornish gentry were accustomed 
to resort, to be nurtured and brought up with 
the children of Sir Beville Granville and Lady 
Grace; for the noble knight was literally the 
“lass wherein ” the youth of those ancient times 
“did dress themselves.” There their graver 
studies were relieved by manly pastime and 
athletic exercise. Like the children of the Per- 
sians, they were taught “to ride, to bend the 
bow, and to speak the truth.” At hearth and 
hall every time-honoured usage and festive cele- 
bration was carefully and reverently preserved. 
Around the walls branched the massive antlers 
of the red deer of the moors, the trophies of 
many a bold achievement with horse and hound. 
At the buttery-hatch hung atankard, marked with 
the guests’ and the travellers’ peg, and a man- 
chet, flanked with native cheese, stood ready on 
atrencher for any sudden visitant who might 
choose to lift the latch ; for the Granville motto 
was, “ An open door and a greeting hand.” A 
troop of retainers, servants, grooms, and varlets 
of the yard, stood each in his place, and under 
orders to receive with a welcome the unknown 
stranger, as well as their master’s kinsman and 
friend, 

Among these, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, appeared a remarkable per- 
sonage. He was the son of an old tenant on 
the estate, who occupied the manor-house of 
Stratton, a neighbouring town. His parents 
were of the yeoman rank in life, and possessed 
no singularity of personal aspect or frame, al- 
though both were comely. But Antony, their 
son, was from his earliest years a wonderful boy. 
He shot up into preternatural stature and 
strength. His proportions were so vast, that, 
when he was a mere lad, his schoolmates 
were accustomed “to borrow his back,” 
and, for sport, to work out their geography 
lessons or arithmetic of that broad dise in chalk ; 


he more than once brought home, like Atlas, 
the world on his shoulders, for her to rub out. 
His strength and skill in every boyish game 
were marvellous, and, unlike many other large 
men, his mental and intellectual faculties in- 
creased with his amazing growth. 

It was Antony Payne’s delight to select two of 
his stoutest companions whom he termed “ his 
kittens,” and, with one under each arm, to climb 
some perilous crag or cliff in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, “to show them the world,” as he 
said. He was called in the school “Uncle 
Tony,” for the Cornish to this day employ the 
names “ uncle and aunt ” as titles of endearment 
and respect. Another relic of his boyhood 
is extant still; the country lads, when they de- 
scribe anything of excessive dimensions, call it, 
“as long as Tony Payne’s foot.” 

He grew on gradually, and in accurate propor- 
tion of sinews and thews, until, at the age of 
twenty-one, he was taken into the establish- 
meut at Stowe. He then measured seven feet 
two inches without his shoes, and he afterwards 
added a couple of inches more to his stately 
growth. Wide-chested, full armed, and pillared, 
like a rock, on lower limbs of ample and exact 
symmetry, he would lave gladdencd the critical 
eyes of Queen Elizabeth, whose Tudor taste 
led her to exult in “looking on a man.” If 
his lot had fallen in later days, he might have 
been hired by some wonder-monger to as- 
tonish the provincial mind, or the intellect 
of cities, as the Cornish Chang. But in 
good old honest simple-hearted England they 
utilised their giants, and deemed that when a 
cubit was added to the stature of a man, it was 
for some wise, good end, and they looked upon 
their loftier brother with added honour and re- 
spect. 

So for many years Payne continued to ful- 
fil his various duties as Sir Beville’s chief re- 
tainer at Stowe. He it was wlio was the leader 
and the authority in every masculine sport. He 
embowelled and flayed the hunted deer, and car- 
ried the carcase on his own shoulders to the 
hall, where he received as his guerdon the 








so that, to his mother’s amazement and dismay, 


hornsand the hide. The antlers, cleansed and 
polished, were hoisted as a trophy on the panelled 
wall; and the skins, dressed and prepared, were 
shaped into ajerkin for his goodly chest. It took 
the spoils of three full-crown red deer to make 
the garment comple‘e. His master’s sons 
and their companions, the very pride of the 
west, who housed aud instructed at Stowe, 
when released from their graver studies, were 
under his especial charge. He taught them 
to shoot, and fish, and to handle arms. Tilt-yard 
and bowling-green, and the hurler’s ground, can 
still be identified at Stowe. In the latter, the 
poising-place and the mark survive, and a rough 
block of grauwacke is called to this day 
“Payne’s cast;” it lies full ten paces beyond 
the reach whereat the ordinary players could 
* put the stone.” 

It is said that one Christmas-eve the fire 
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languished in the hall. A boy with an ass 
had been sent to the woodland for logs, and the 
driver loitered on his homeward way. Lady 
Grace lost patience, and was displeased. All at 
once a sudden outery was heard at the gate, and 
Sir Beville’s Giant appeared with the loaded 
animal on his mighty back. He threw down 
his burden in triumph at the hearth-side, shout- 
ing merrily, “Ass and fardel! Ass and fardel 
for my lady’s yule!” Another time he strode 
along the path from Kilkhampton village to 
Stowe with a bacon-hog of three hundred-weight 
thrown across his shoulders, and merely because 
a taunting butcher had doubted his strength for 
the feat. Among the excellences of Sir Beville’s 
Giant, it is told of him that he was by no means 
clumsy or uncouth, as men of unusual size some- 
times are, but as nimble, and elastic, and as ca- 
pable of swift and dexterous movement as a light 
and muscular man. Added to this, his was a 
strong and acute intellect; so happy also in 
his language, and of such a ready wit, that he 
was called by a writer of the last century, 
from his resemblance, in these points only, to 
Shakespeare’s knight, “ the Falstaff of the West.” 

But a great and sudden change was about 
to come over the happy halls of Stowe. The 
king and his parliament were at fatal strife; 
and there could be but one place in the land for 
the true-hearted and chivalrous Sir Beville, 
and that was at his royal master’s side. The 
well-known rallying cry went through the hills 
and valleys of Cornwall, “ Granville’s up,” and 
the hearts and hands of many a noble knight 
and man-at-arms turned towards old Stowe. 
Mounted messengers rode to and fro. Strange 
and stalwart forms arrived to claim a place in 
the ranks. Retainers were enrolled day and 
night ; and the smooth sward of the bowling- 
green and the Fawn’s Paddock were dinted by 
the hoofs of horses and the tread of serried 
men. Foremost among these scenes we find, as 
body-guard of his master, the bulky form of 
Antony Payne. He marshalled and manceuvred 
the rude levies from the western mines, “the 
underground men.” He served out arms and 
rations, and established order, by the mere 
terror of his presence and strength, among 
the wild and mixed multitude that gathered 
* for the king and the land.” 

Instead of the glad and hospitable scenery of 
former times, Stowe became in those days like a 
garrison surrounded by acamp. At last, one 
day tidings arrived that the battalions of the 
- parliament, led by Lord Stamford, were on their 
way northwards, and not many miles off. A 
picked and goodly company marched forth from 
the avenue of Stowe, and among them Payne, on 
his Cornish cob Samson, of pure Guinhilly breed. 
The next day, eight miles towards the south, 
the battle of Stratton-hill was fought and won 
by the royal troops. The Earl of Stamford was 
repulsed and fled; bequeathing by a strange 
mischance his own name, although the defeated 
commander, to the field of fight. It is called 
to this day Stamford-hill. Sir Beville returned 





that night to Stowe, but his giant remained 
with some other soldiers to bury the dead. 
He had caused certain large trenches to be laid 
open, each to hold ten bodies side by side. 
There he and his followers carried in the 
slain. On one occasion they had lain down 
nine corpses, and Payne was bringing in an- 
other, tucked under his arm, like one of “ the 
kittens” of his schoolboy days, when all at once 
the supposed dead man was heard pleading 
earnestly with him, and expostulating, “ Surely 
you wouldn’t bury me, Mr. Payne, before 
I am dead?” “TI tell thee, man,” was the 
grim reply, “our trench was dug for ten, and 


‘there’s nine in already; you must take your 


place.” “ But I bean’t dead, I say; I haven’t 
done living yet; be massyful, Mr. Payne; don’t 
ye hurry a poor fellow into the earth before his 
time.” “I won’t hurry thee: I mean to put 
thee down quietly and cover thee up, and then 
thee canst die at thy leisure.” Payne’s purpose, 
however, was kinder than his speech. He carried 
his suppliant, carefully, to his own cottage, 
not far off, and charged his wife to stanch, 
if possible, her husband’s rebellious blood. The 
man lived, and his descendants are among the 
principal inhabitants of the town of Stratton to 
this day. 

That same year, the battle of Lansdown, near 
Bath, was fought. The forces of the parliament 
prevailed, and Sir Beville nobly died. Payne 
was still at his side, and when his master fell, he 
mounted young John Granville, a youth of sixteen, 
whom he had always in charge, on his father’s 
horse, and led the Granville troop into the fight. 
A letter which the faithful retainer wrote to his 
lady at Stowe still survives. It breathes, in the 
quaint language of the day, a noble strain of 
sympathy anc homage. Thus it ran: 


“Honoured Madam. IIl news flieth apace. 
The heavy tidings no doubt hath already tra- 
velled to Stowe that we have lost our blessed 
master by the enemy’s advantage. You must 
not, dear lady, grieve too much for your noble 
spouse. You know, as we all believe, that his 
soul was in heaven before his bones were cold. 
He fell, as he did often tell us he wished to die, 
in the great Stewart cause, for his country and 
his king. He delivered to me his last commands, 
and with such tender words for you and for his 
children as are not to be set down with my poor 
pen, but must come to your ears upon my best 
heart’s breath. Master John, when I mounted 
him on his father’s horse, rode him into the war 
like a young prince, as he is, and our men fol- 
lowed him with their swords drawn and with 
tears in their eyes. They did say they would 
kill a rebel for every hair of Sir Beville’s beard. 
But I bade them remember their good master’s 
word when he wiped his sword after Stamford 
fight ; how he said, when their ery was, ‘ Stab and 
slay! ‘Halt! men; God will avenge!’ I am 
coming down with the mournfullest load that 
ever a poor servant did bear, to bring the great 
heart that is cold to Kirkhampton vault. O! 
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my lady, how shall I ever brook your weeping 
face? But I will be trothful to the living and to 
the dead, 

“These, honoured Madam, from thy saddest, 
truest Servant, * Antony Payne.” 


At the Restoration, the Stowe Giant reap- 
pears upon the scene, in attendance on his young 
master, John Granville. Sir Beville’s son had 
been instrumental in the return of the king, and 
had received from Charles the Second largesse of 
money, great offices, and the earldom of Bath. 
Among other places of trust, he was- appointed 
Governor of the Garrison at Plymouth. There 
Payne received the appointment of Halberdier of 
the Guns, and the king, who held him in singular 
favour, commanded his portrait to be painted by 
the court artist, Sir Godfrey Kneller. The fate 
of this picture was one of great vicissitude. It 
hung in state for some years in the great gallery 
at Stowe; thence, when that mansion was dis- 
mantled, at the death of the Earl of Bath, it was 
removed to Penheale, another manor-house of 
the Granvilles, in Cornwall; but it ceased to be 
highly esteemed, from the ignorance of the people 
and the oblivion of years, insomuch so that when 
Gilbert, the Cornish historian, travelled through 
the county to collect materials for his work, he 
discovered the portrait, rolled up in an empty 
room, and described by the farmer’s wife as “a 
carpet with the efligy of a large man upon it.” 
It was a gift to her husband, she said, from the 
Jandlord’s steward, and she was glad to sell it as 
she did for eight pounds! When Gilbert died, 
his collection of antique curiosities was sold by 
auction at Devonport, where he lived, and this 
portrait of Payne, which had been engraved as 
the frontispiece to the second volume of his 
History of Cornwall, was bought by a stranger, 
who was passing through the town, and who 
had strolled in to look at the sale, at the price of 
forty guineas. The value had been apparently 
enhanced by oil, and varnish, and frame. This 
stranger proved to be aconnoisseur in paintings ; 
he conveyed it to London, and there it was as- 
certained to be one of the masterpieces of 
Kneller; it was resold for the enormous sum of 
eight hundred pounds. This picture, or even the 
engraving in Gilbert’s work, reveals still to the 
eye the Giant of Old Stowe, “in his natural 
presentiment” as he lived. There he stands 
before the eye, a stalwart soldier of the guard. 
One hand is placed upon a cannon, and the other 
wields the tall halberd of his rank and office as 
yeoman of the guns. Bya strange accident this 
very weapon and a large flask or flagon, sheathed 
im wicker-work, which is said to have held 
“ Antony’s allowance,” a gallon of wine, and 
which is placed in the picture on the ground at 
his feet-—both these relics of the time and the 
man are now in the possession of the writer of 
this article, in the Vicarage House, near Stowe. 
It was in Plymouth garrison, and in his later 
days, that an event is recorded of Payne, which 
testifies that even after long years “his eye had 
not grown dim, neither was his natural force 





abated.” The revolution had come and gone, 
and William and Mary had beenenthroned. At 
the mess-table of the regiment in garrison, on 
the anniversary of the day when Charles the 
First had been beheaded, a sub-officer of 
Payne’s own rauk had ordered a calf’s head to 
be served up in a “ William and Mary dish.” 
This, in those days of new devotion to the House 
of Hanover, was a coarse and common annual 
mockery of the beheaded king; and delf, with 
the faces of these two sovereigns for ornament, 
was a valued ware (the writer has one large 
dish), When Payne entered the room, his com- 
rades pointed out to him the insulting and prac- 
tical jest, to him, too, most offensive, for he was 
a Stuart man. With a ready and indignant ges- 
ture he threw out of the window the symbolic 
platter and its contents. 

A fierce quarrel ensued, and a challenge, and 
at break of day Payne and his antagonist fought 
with swords on the ramparts. After a strong 
contest—for the offender was a master of his 
weapon—Payne ran his adversary through the 
sword-arm anddisabled him. He is said to have 
accompanied the successful thrust with the 
taunting shout, “There’s sauce for thy calf’s 
head!” When the strong man at last began to 
bow himself down at the approach of one 
stronger than he, the giant of Stowe obtained 
leave to retire. He returned to Stratton, his 
native place, and found shelter and repose in the 
very house and chamber wherein he was born. 

After his death, neither the door nor the stairs 
would afford egress for the large and coflined 
corpse. The joists had to be sawn through, and 
the floor lowered with rope and pulley, to 
enable the giant to pass out towards his 
mighty grave. Relays of strong bier-men car- 
ried him to his rest, and the bells of the tower, 
by his own express desire, “ chimed him home.” 
He was buried outside the southern wall of 
Stratton church. When the writer was a boy, 
the sexton one day broke, by accident, through 
the side wall of a vast but empty sepulchre. 
Many went to see the sight, and there, marked 
by a stone in the wall, was a vault, like the tomb 
of the Anakim, large enough in these days for 
the interment of three or four of our degenerate 
dead. But it was empty, desolate, and bare. 
No mammoth bones nor mysterious relics of the 
unknown dead, A massive heap of silent dust! 





GHOSTS’ GARMENTS. 

“T cancutate from a slight but smart glance 
at your physical peculiarities that you don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts, youngster.” 

Now, besides being called “ youngster”—a 
thing very irritating when you can catch hold 
of your moustache without disfiguring your 
upper lip—there is something very irritating to 
an Englishman in being addressed thus sum- 
marily and personally by an entire stranger. 
We, the only occupants of a first-class carriage 
on the North-Western Railway, had only just 
emerged from the first bridge after leaving 
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Euston-square station. I, with a dignity which 
would convince most people of my majority, 
drew myself up to my full height (and I sit 
high, though not at all on account of the short- 
ness of my legs), and replied that I was glad 
that s6 short an acquaintance had been suffi- 
cient to assure him of my freedom from any such 
ridiculous superstition. 

“Ha!” said the stranger, with a strong nasal 
twang, “so that’s how the land lies, is it? 
Wal! Then I reckon that the sooner you begin 
to believe, the better, and if you’ve got such a 
thing as a cigar about you, 1’ll commence your 
eddication at once.” 

“Thank you,” said I; “here is acigar, but I 
prefer my present state of ignorance and incre- 
dulity.” 

“ Very well rounded that, for a youngster,” 
retorted my tormentor. “ Dr. Johnson didn’t 
make his dixonary for nothin’, I see ; but still, 
as long as you don't believe in ghosts, your 
eddication ain’t the thing quite, neither.” 

By this time he had selected the biggest cigar 
from my case, had lighted it with a match which 
he struck on his trousers, and had begun to 
smoke it, rolling it from one side of his mouth 
to the other, and regarding me with a cool im- 
pertinence which stifled me with indignation. 

“Wal!” he continued, after a puff or two, 
** it’s a rank Britisher, is this cigar; but it was 
the best you’d got, so I won’t grumble. Now 
stick another in your own mouth and then I’ll 
begin your eddication.” 

Thal intended to smoke, and I was not to be 
stopped by any false notion of dignity: so I 
did as he requested, and resigned aol to my 
fate. No sooner had I done so than he 
exclaimed, “ Now that’s what I call comfort !” 
smacked his legs and his fingers, and evinced 
such a high state of uncouth hilarity, that I began 
to be afraid I was locked up with a lunatic. 

** Ha!” he cried, snapping his fingers, “ T’ll 
make your hair stand on end, I will, spite of 
all your pomatum and hankiien~and your 
legs won’t hurt by a little stretching neither. 
Air you ready ?” 

oping at least to draw off his attention from 
my personal appearance, by inducing him to 
begin a story at once, [ nodded, and he com- 
menced : 

* Wal, I’m only a-thinkin’ which of ’em it 
shall be. I’ve got one story as kills outright ; 
but I want to cross to-night, and being found 
with a corpse might be inconvenient, so I'll 
let you off that. I’ve another, as mostly brings 
on fits; but this carriage is narrow for fits. And 
I’ve another, as completely takes away the 
breath, ’cept the story’s told slow, which I ain’t 
clever at. And I’ve another—well, you’re a 
good-natured fellow, you air, and so ]’ll tell it 
you; it’s only dangerous in heart disease.” 

“* My heart is perfectly sound,” I said, in as 
steady a voice as I could assume. 

“ Wal, then! Here goes. About two months 
ago I was travelling by express from Dublin to 
Cork, meanin’ to cross to my native land in a 
sudden bust of affection towards an old uncle 





o’ mine who I heerd was about to leave this 
world for a better; and I was a-moralising on 
the shortness of life, and consoling myself with 
reflexions on the admirable arrangements of 
Providence, which don’t allow rich uncles to 
take their ile springs with ’em, when I had the 
most extraordinary adventure with a faymale 
ghost that I remember in all my experience. 

“T was all alone in the compartment with my 
luggage, which consisted of a male portmanteau, 
a faymale trunk and a bandbox as I had pro- 
mised my old woman to bring her some finery 
from Paris. The bandbox was none of your 
pasteboard flimsies, but a true Parisian, made 
of shingle; so I wrapped it up in my travel- 
ling rug. I put it under my head, and I went 
fast asleep. I’m a sound sleeper. Many a 
time have I gone to sleep when poggy-fishing, 
and slept all night in spite of the bullfrogs a- 
leaping and a-croaking all over me, but I never 
had such a restless nap in my life as in that 
compartment. First of all I had a tickling in 
my nose, as if a drunken centipede was a-trying 
to open his door with a toothpick. In the 
ensuing irritation I lifted my head, when— 
whish! went my travelling rug. Still, I didn’t 
rouse up definite, but snored on. Presently, 
the irritation increased, and I lifted my head 
again, when, away went bandbox and all. I 
said to myself, ‘ Now they’ll be satisfied, I hope’ 
(for I knew it was ghosts, fast enough, being 
used to ’em); and sure enough, whatever it 
was left me alone awhile; I only heard a noise 
in my sleep like a mouse in the faymale trunk. 
Presently, however, I come aware of pinchin’ 
going on in various portions of myself. I am 
averse to pinchin’, natural, and I twitched and 
twitched, determined to sleep it out. But the 
pinchin’ increasin’ from the desultory to the 
vicious, I knew it wasn’t any good, so I opened 
my eyes and sat up, and, bless my soul, if there 
wasn’t a faymale figger of exceeding beauty 
dressed complete in my wife’s garments. Parisian 
bonnet with yaller ribbons, bright-green velvet 
jacket trimmed with red gimp, blue slippers and 
pink silk stockings, complete! And if I didn’t 
stare, why this cigar’s tobacco, that’s all !” 

He paused a moment, and looked at me with 
a most evil expression of enjoyment; I let his 
ene pass without the smallest remark, 
and he continued : 

“ Wal, I wasn’t skeered a fig, but looked at 
her fixed, took out a pipe (I smokes pipes 
usual), and asked her if she objected to my 
lightin? up? ‘ Not a bit,’ she answered, quite 
pleasant, and she smiled, opening her os 
through which I saw the back of the carriage.” 

“The back of the carriage ?” 

* Yes. Ghosts is hollow, and got no teeth, no 
bones, no hair, nothin’ but flesh and skin, and 
only the very outside o’ that: a sort of nothing 
without innards. If she hadn’t had my wife’s 


bonnet on, her head, with the compartment light 
over it, would a looked like the globe of a parailine 
lamp afore it’s lit; but when the mouth’s shut, 
you can’t see through; it’s only semi-transparent, 
like ground glass, and if it hadu’t been one of 
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those new-fangled hats, like a captain’s biscuit 
with strings, I could only a seen the cushions 
at the back through a chance chink in the 
straw. As it was, I saw three buttons and puffs 
complete.” 

“ Nonsense,” I said. I was delighted when 
a question suggested itself which I thought 
would prove a poser to the man. “ But,” said 
I, “if ghosts are made of such slight material, 
how can you account for your friend’s sup- 
porting the weight of the bonnet with ‘ yaller’ 
ribbons, the velvet jacket with the gimp trim- 
mings, and the rest of it ?” 

“Very clever for you, youngster. That 
was what had precisely puzzled me about 
ghosts for along time, as it has puzzled most 
incred’lous writers on the subject, old and new. 
Ghosts of clothes, they says, air ridiculous, and 
so J thought; though, being natural of a re- 
ligious temperament, I didn’t say so, and if 
the clothes ain’t ghostly, they can’t be real, 
*cause the immaterial couldn’t support a paper 
bonnet, let alone crinoline. Such was the state 
of my feelin’s on the subject, when this lady 
figger started ’em from their dormant apathy. 
‘ Here’s a chance of settling the question,’ 
says I to myself, ‘as may never occur again. 
Here’s a faymale ghost, as I knows a ghost, 
*cause I’ve seen the buttons of the carriage 
through her bump o’ philoprogenitiveness, and 
she’s wearin’ clothes, as 1 know—all real and 
material clothes, because I’ve paid to the tune of 
five hundred dollars for em; and this here im- 
material ghost is wearin’ these material clothes, 
as well as if she was made of Bessemer steel. 
Here’s an opportunity,’ said I, ‘ of asking a 
question: iis 

“ Now then, my friend,” said I, “I am im- 
patient to hear the answer.” For there was a 
want of alacrity in his tone, and a falling off in 
his spirit, and he had taken his cigar from his 
mouth and was studying the ceiling: all of 
which, I thought, betokened that either his in- 
vention or his memory was failing him. 

“Wal,” he replied, “there is one lesson I 
never have forgot, ’cause I had to write it 
seventy-seven times in one mornin’, at the age of 
six: it was Patience is a Viréew, and the sooner 
you lay it to heart, the better for your wife, if 
you ever have one: which, looking consumptive, 
you won’t, perhaps, so it don’t matter much.” 

I again took no notice of his gross want of 
delicacy. 

“Wal, you’re beginning to learn, I see,” 
he went on, “so ’ll humour you. ‘ Feminine 
sperit,’ said I, ‘would you oblige me and the 
live world in general by informin’ me how it is 
you appear in clothes?’ ‘It’s like your impu- 
dence to ask the question,’ she replied, turnin’ 
green—which is ghost for blushin’; ‘you 
wouldn’t dare put the question to a live lady. 
But all of you on that side the dust seem to 
think a sperit hasn’t got any feelin’s whatever. 
I’ve heerd questions asked, when I’ve been 
forced to lay up a-while in a table, as made me 
ashamed of ever havin’ lived.’ ‘I’m sure I beg 
your pardon,’ said I, feelin’ very small lager in- 


deed, ‘but I meant no harm. P’raps I should 
a said, how do you manage to bear the weight 
of ’em?’ ‘Why, do you think we haven’t any 


strength,’ she said; ‘then how do you "ling 
feeli 


we turn tables?? ‘Trew,’ I answered, 

I had met my match for the first time in my 
life, ‘but that didn’t occur to me.’ ‘Shake 
hands, if you doubt me,’ said she, holding out as 
pretty a little gloved hand as it ever was my 
fortune to see. Now it’s rather a ticklish crisis 
in a man’s existence when a ghost asks him to 
shake hands, but I wasn’t going to be afraid of 
a human soap-bubble, especially being faymale. 
So I shook hands with her, and got such a grip 
as I never had, except from Heenan. ‘ Now,’ she 
said, a-holding out the pretty hand again, ‘ give 
a poke at that with your finger.’ I giv’ a poke, 
and the glove tumbled all of a heap on the floor, 
as if I’'d knocked it off a peg; and there were 
five as pretty little bare white semi-transparent 
fingers as were ever manufactured out of opal 
glass. Wal, I was skeered a little at that, 
though I might a known how it would be if I'd 
a reckoned ; and I said, handing her the glove, 
which she put on all at once without unbutton- 
in’, ‘ Excuse my asking an impertinent ques- 
tion, but where on airth do you inflated nothings 
get your strength from? ‘Will!’ she an- 
swered, with another smile, ‘ will and sperit!’ 
‘Oh, indeed,’ said I. ‘And what might you 
mean by sperit ?’ ‘Sperit,’ she replied, ‘is a 
kinder gas, which blows us out to shape, like 
balloons.’ ‘Oh, indeed,’ saysI. ‘ You’re blown 
out like Jal/oons, air you ‘ Yes,’ she says, 
‘we air; and if you don’t break our fi/m, which 
you can’t when we don’t wish, we are as strong 
as you felt just now.’ ‘Oh, indeed,’ said I, not 
understanding quite puspicuous, ‘and when I 
knocked that glove off just now, did I break the 
film? ‘I rayther guess you did, she said; 
‘ it’s only just healed up.’ ‘Then, madam,’ said 
I, think’ I’d caught her tripping, for these 
ghosts most of ’em lie like everlastin’, ‘if 
you’re blown out like a dal/oon, how is it you 
didn’t collapse right away? It wasn’t will, 
was it? ‘No,’ she answered, quite ready. 
‘I'd given that up; it’s the nature of the 
sperit not to.’ “How so? said I, thinkin 
it rather a faymale reason. ‘ Why,’ she said, 
‘sperit and air is like ile and water, and 
won’t mix; you can stir ’em as hard as you 
like, but they won’t mix.’ ‘Oh, indeed!’ 
said I again, puzzlin’ my head for another ques- 
tion. For mind you, youngster, whenever you 
meet with a ghost, ask ’em questions, and never 
leave off. They’re compelled to answer them 
out of politeness, and I will say ghosts are 
pretty mannered as a rule. But once let ’em 
out of harness, and they always run to their 
own stones, like a horse to his stable, and there’s 
no stopping 7em; and of all bores, I guess a 
ghost’s life tops ’em, they’re all so long and 
dreffal po Hs Ty But she was politeness 
itself, was this young sperit. Seeing me a- 
puzzling what to say next, she asked me with 
unusual delicacy whether I had any more ques- 





tions to ask her, and just at that moment one 
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rushed into my head with such impetuosity as 
knocked my pipe clean out of my mouth. 
* Wal, as you ask me,’ I said, ‘I have just one 
or two or so. You were speakin’ of lying up 
in a table. What did you mean by that? Were 
you sick ” ‘No,’ she said, ‘ that isn’t the reason ; 
we sperits are never sick. I¢ was because I hadn’t 
any clothes on. Iwas lying spread out most un- 
comfortable in the woodwork of this kerridge, 
till you was asleep, and I could dress myself.’ 
* Why didn’t you get into one of the cushions ?” 
said [. ‘There wasn’t room,’ she answered ; 
* these cushions on this line are all loose, and I 
couldn’t get into two without solution of con- 
tinuity, which is dreadfully painful for a ghost, 
and very dangerous. Why, I remember a friend 
of mine who did that, and the passengers took 
one of the cushions to play cards on, and then 
another, each giving up his seat in turn; and 
what with changing partners, and putting down 
the cushions the wrong way, and one thing and 
another, one half of him didn’t know where the 
other half had got to, and, as they both began 
searching one for the other at the same time, 
they were near a week before they got together, 
and then he kicked himself three times in the 
eye before he found the join.’ ‘ Wal,’ said I, 
ready with another question this time, ‘are all 
ghosts equally ill-provided with clothing ?’ ‘ All,’ 
she replied, ‘except those that are ‘buried in 
clothes, and ¢hey don’t last long. Ghosts used 
to go about in their winding-sheets, but it 
won’t do now. A young ghost soon learns 
that.. I had mine torn to rags the first 
night, and had to get into my own tomb- 
stone—the greatest indignity a ghost has to 
suffer. And even them that have dresses haven’t 
the right sort. A friend of mine was buried 
in her bridal dress; but she got so chaffed 
about it, that she left it off after a week.” ‘I 
suppose you can find clothes generally, can’t 
you?’ said I. ‘ Yes, if a ghost is not over-par- 
ticular and not /azy,’ she answered. ‘ You see, 
we only want them at night, not being visible by 
day, even to one another ;_ but it’s very awkward 
Sometimes when we are obliged to put on the 
clothes you livin’ bein’s have just taken off, 
for if you want them in the night we have to 
evacuate in a hurry, and creep into any refuge 
we can find, and that’s the explanation of many 
of those stories of crockery falling down—not 
but what some ghosts like a bit of mischief 
sometimes, but they are the worst sort. Now, 
I remember » €Excuse me,’ said I, inter- 
rupting her, ‘but what do you mean by /azy 
ghosts ?? ‘ Them that don’t care about going 
about decent,’ said she; ‘they are the sort that 
mostly fills your furniture. They don’t care, as 
long as they are safe in the leg of a table, and 
they have no sense of decency whatever; they 
crowd together anyhow, and never put on 
clothes from one year’s end to another. They 





have greutly increased of late, having got a new 
pleasure in duping the living; but they are 
down upon by all respectable ghosts, and they 
go by name of casuals.’ ‘You are a respectable 
ghost, I presume? said I. ‘Of course I’m 


respectable,’ she replied. ‘I allus about 
at night well dressed, if I can; but allus 
dressed. Not but what I am put to straits 
occasional. The other night I was  stay- 
ing, on bisness, at an old castle on the 
Rhine, and there was no faymale wardrobe 
there whatever; but I found a chest up-stairs 
full of queer old dresses, and I had to fix myself 
up in them as best I could. I met the old 
baron as I was a goin’ down-stairs, and nearly 
frightened him into fits. I saw he sent an 
account of it to a paper, in which he swears he 
had a visit from his great-grandmother. How 
I laughed to be sure, for my bisness had nothin’ 
to do with the old gentleman at all.’ ‘ Bisness ” 
I says, catching a clue. ‘ Do you have bisness ? 
I saw I had made a mistake at once, as she 
began shakin’ her head from one side to the 
other like a pendulum turned the wrong way 
up. ‘Ah,’ she said, ‘I have; but our bisness is 
punishment. We have to go about all over the 
world, tracin’ the history right away threw, of 
all our sins. Some of our sins die out at once, 
but some little things we never think twice of 
at the time of committin’ go rolling on like 
snowballs forever. I’ve only got two left now. 
One of them is a lie I made a child of mine tell 
to get me out of a scrape with his father, which 
has already led to two murders, a suicide, and 
frauds without number; I don’t know when 
that will die, but it’s not active at the present 
moment. The other, on which I’m travelling 
now, is in consequence of the way I left my pro- 
perty. I left it to a distant relation, who was a 
spendthrift, and every penny he spentill, I have 
had to watch the effects of; but it’s pretty well 
worn out, as a great deal of it has passed into 
charities, which relieves me. Indeed, the last evil 
done with the money was by the housekeeper 
of that baron on the Rhine. The son of the 
man the property was left to, is now dying of 
gout, the pro-duce of port wine bought with 
part of his father’s fortune. I must be in at his 
death, and then I think there’ll be only seven 
and sixpence-halfpenny left.? ‘ Where are you 
off to now? I asked her. ‘To Americay,’ 
she answered. ‘ But what brings you here in 
this carriage? I thought you sperits had a 
uicker way of transit. ‘By day we fly 
through the air, being invisible, but not by 
night; and the man whose death I am ta 
be in at, will die before morning. By night 
we ate obliged to travel dressed, and so can 
only go by mortal conveyances.’ ‘ But how 
ever will you get to Americay in that time ? 
‘Ah, I forgot to mention it, but we can 
go by telegraph. I should have gone the 
whole way by telegraph, but the line between 
Dublin and Valentia is broke. Now, however, 
I guess I can go through. Just be good enough 
to turn your face aside one moment.’ 

“T did so, and I heard a rustle of drapery. 
After waiting a minute, I looked ;—and darned 
if my wife’s togs weren’t lying all in a heap on 
the floor, and not a ghost of a ghost to be seen. 
I will say that for her, that, except the gloves 





were a bit stretched, the clothes weren’t 
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damaged a cent. Now, youngster, this is my 
Station, and if you don’t believe in ghosts by 
this time, it’s my opinion you never will.” 





HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

ELevEN years ago, some highly humorous 
papers on the Reorganisation of the Civil 
Service were published by authority. There 
had been some awkward charges of idleness, in- 
competence, and waste of the public money; 
impertinent people were holding indignation 
meetings, and passing comments in the news- 

apers ; facetious stories concerning ruler- 
Phasing and Peter Dick-whistling in public 
offices were told in the House of Commons ; 
and the shining lights of our civil service were 
called upon to report how such scandals could 
be al of and how the tone of their pro- 
: fession could be improved. ‘The shining lights 
rose to the occasion, and their aggregated 
labours were published in a blue book, which 
received more attention than is commonly be- 
stowed upon those works of imagination. There 
never was such a dreadful state of things as 
stood revealed. The writers, who were nearly 
all holders of comfortable government posts, 
drew such a picture of the system under which 
they had officially lived, moved, and had their 
being, that one felt personally grateful to them 
for not having succumbed to the evil influences 
of their youth. The almost unanimous cry 
was for greater talent and more energy in 
the inteoioale ranks. The “ablest and most 
ambitious youth’ in the country” were, it 
was almost pathetically insisted, drafted into 
the open professions rather than into our 
government offices; and a change was advo- 
cated which should offer to energy and en- 
terprise their proper reward. One of the 
ablest papers in this direction was written by a 
gentleman who assisted in the great poor-law 
inquiry of 1832, and who proved by implication 
the Poor-law Department to be the one to which 
the rest should look for emulation and advice. 
The charges brought against the civil service 
generally, were, he admitted, true; but, amid 
the wilderness of indolence and misdoing, this 
model office proudly reared its head for the rest 
to look at and become hale and well. The cost of 
this favoured department was shown to be most 
moderate when its marvellous organisation was 
considered, and its branches were proved to be 
so wonderfully fitted to each other, as to com- 
mand our admiration, if only as a specimen of 
highly finished administrative art. 

_ Some curious questions suggested themselves, 
it is true, as tothe good wrought by this highly 
finished mechanism. Deaths in starvation in 
the streets ; a torpid mass of poverty festerin 

through the country; old nal feeble men an 

women, and young and helpless children, both 
preferrmg death to the cruel mercies of the 
department ; a system of rating so unjust as to 
be little better than legalised theft, and an 
organised jobbery so shameless as to defeat ex- 





posure, were among its most familiar handi- 
works. We knew the poor to be ill-treated, 
and we knew the money raised in their name by 
those who “carried the bag” to be more than 
sufficient for its purpose; and we wanted in- 
formation as to the terrible gap between mate- 
rial and result. In place of this, readers of 
the essay in question learnt that the wisest of 
all possible laws, and the most perfect of all 
‘ae yo departments, was the one having its 
ead-quarters at Whitehall; and that so long 
as a numerous and costly staff drew up and con- 
solidated orders and regulations, issued digni- 
fied minutes, and generally glorified itself, the 
Poor-law Board must be regarded as the one 
government establishment without blame. 

Let us ask, on the strength of eleven years’ 
experience, whether any sane person believes 
the present condition of the poor of England 
could by any possibility be worse, if this 
wonderful department bad been then swept 
off the face of the earth? Has it not given a 
tacit, but consistent, support to evil? And 
would not the volunteer apostles of humanity 
have performed their Christian task earlier but 
for the solemn sham of inspections, minutes, 
and reports which have been kept up? Had the 
whole of our workhouses, and the entire ma- 
chinery of guardians, Bumbles, and boards been 
left without nominal control, their abuses would 
have been remedied long since. It is the pre- 
tence of an authority properly exercised which 
has wrought the nameless, shameless evils 
the country shudders at, and which Mr. Ernest 
Hart and his colleagues have dragged to light. 
It is this pretence which must be exposed and 
denneneed until it gives way like the worthless 
sham it is, and a better system, and a more 
wholesome discipline, rise up in its stead. Re- 
cent events augur favourably for this end. 
With a fatuity which, we will hope, precedes 
dissolution, the department has turned a deaf 
ear to the signs of the times. After many fits 
of spasmodic indignation, the spirit of the 
country has been at last thoroughly roused, 
and a reform which shall prevent venal, cruel, 
and ignorant jobbers recklessly torturing the 
suffering and the helpless, is firmly insisted on. 
No one out of this office has the hardihood 


to pretend that our workhouses are pomey 
1 


managed, that guardians are sensible, humane, 
or just, or that sick paupers are otherwise 
than shamefully treated. For the Workhouse 
Infirmary Association has succeeded in rousing 
the attention of the country, and a genera 
impression is abroad that reform must be 
speedy and complete. The Board has, how- 
ever, survived so many storms of popular in- 
dignation, that it scarcely believes even now 
that the nation is in earnest, or that its very 
existence as a department depends upon its con- 
forming to the increased humanity of the age. 
Pandering to the interests of the vulgar huck- 
sters who rule our metropolitan parishes is 
thought a safer mode of meeting the difficulty 
than honestly confessing what one president, at 
all events, has edmitted to be just. True to 
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what seems to be the instinct of officials as well 
as ostriches, the departmental head is pushed 
eagerly into the sand. Never root out or care 
about an evil you can hide; always consider the 
traditions of your department before your duty 
to the public, and regard as your natural enemies 
the people who do aught to disturb the serene 
routine you love. Such has been the unwritten 
code which every poor-law officer has been 
called upon to obey, and under which paupers 
have died miserably, and guardians run riot. 
The defective controlling power of the central 
authority was made the plea for its being utterly 
useless as a protection against parochial abuses ; 
and neither president, parliament, nor public 
opinion has been hitherto strong enough to 
struggle with the passive obstructiveness of the 
permanent officials who are in reality the Board. 

Let us suppose this department to be presided 
over by a statesman of experience, whose name 
is associated with some of the most beneficial 
reforms of the day, and who commenced his 
public life by fighting the people’s battle against 
the patrician phalanx he had left. Let us 
endow this statesman with great sensitiveness, 
a keen intellect, and a strong will, and then let 
us ask how it is that such a man has been made 
to appear indifferent or callous to the sufferings 
of the poor? Peer a little below the surface, 


and we find the jealousies and opposition of a 
handful of red-tape subordinates to be at the 
root of the anomaly; and that their mischievous 
power for evil has impeded the usefulness of one 


whom all the influence of the would-be conser- 
vators of the corn-laws failed to daunt. 

The more intelligent of parish guardians 
admit the unworthiness of the local assemblies 
on which they sit, and are anxious for pro- 
perly “constituted advice and control in the 
emergencies constantly arising. The typical 
guardian — the fellow of coarse mind, low 
habits, and doubtful honour; the pot-house 
orator who, ignorant of self-restraint, rounds 
blatant periods on the sacred principle of 
self-government ; the hard, narrow, crue 
nature which regards a pauper as an offensive 
reptile, with a capacity for eating and drinking 
“at this ’ere parish’s expense ;” and the plau- 
sible, shallow word-monger, who conceals the 
most rapacious instincts under a flux of verbiage 
—all these men tremble at the prospect of losing 
the power for evil they have exercised so long. 
“Ow they’ve been a ’ritin’ of us down, sir !”” was 
the greeting of the respected chairman of an 
East-end Board of Guardians, when alluding in 
my presence to comments publicly passed on 
his refusing shelter to the houseless. “ This 
*ere’s a question of money; it’s money, money, 
money; humanity to the peor, interest in the 
sick! ’Umbug, gentlemen, ’umbug! They want 
to take the power out of our ’ands and put it 
into their own, that’s where it is,” formed the 
peroration of a speech I heard delivered at St. 
James’s Hall. Indiscriminate abuse had been 
poured on every one known to object to 
the summary and cruel slaughter of sick 
paupers. Medical men of position, ladies 





through whose disinterested efforts the last 
moments of the dying had been soothed, minis- 
ters of religion, legislators, aud journalists, all 
fell under the ban. But the chief vial of this 
windy wrath was reserved for an officer of the 
Poor-law Department, who had presumed to re- 
gard “inspection” as a serious duty instead of 
an official farce. Insulting comparisons were 
drawn between his conduct and the representa- 
tive of routine who accompanied him on his last 
official rounds ; his motives were impugned and 
his opinions scoffed at; while by an ingenious 
and highly honourable device it was sought to 
convict him of the unpardonable sin of bringing 
discredit upon parochial management. 

When the Workhouse Infirmary Association* 
was in course of formation, Mr. H. B. Farnall, 
the metropolitan inspector of workhouses under 
the Board, was invited to meet its promoters 
privately, and to corroborate or refute facts 
already in their possession. It is to the honour 
of Mr. Villiers, the then president of the 
Poor-law Board, that he gave his ready ac- 
quiescence; and on a given day Mr. Farnall 
made a brief statement on the stipulation 
that it should only reach members of the as- 
sociation, and as a matter of official etiquette 
be considered private and confidential so far as 
its origin was concerned. Mark the exquisite 
working of the best of all possible government 
offices! The cabinet minister who was respon- 
sible in parliament for the department he ruled 
over, aud the official whose life was spent in 
a vain struggle against flagrant abuses, de- 
termined to perform a public duty out of the 
circle of routine. But the official traditions 
were against this perfectly original proceeding, 
and the official wrath showed itself by coalescing 
with the guardians. The honorary secretary of 
the association was favoured by a visit, a few 
days afterwards, from a polite gentleman who 
announced himself as from the Poor-law Board, 
and who asked for a copy of Mr. Farnall’s state- 
ment for a gentleman high in office there, who 


1| “ takes a great interest in this subject, and who 


wishes to help the association’s benevolent 
efforts.” A copy was parted with unsus- 
piciously, and was, according to preconcerted 
arrangement, promptly handed to an irate 
guardian, who had it printed and given away as 
a handbill in the streets. Every one of the 
damning facts it contained was to be found in 
the, published blue books, but it was their being 
given in a succinct form to the philanthropic 
= working for reform that constituted Mr. 
‘arnall’s offence. No attempt was made to 
disprove his statements. It was not only the 
so-called violation of official confidence, but 
real desire to aid others in effecting good, 
which made Mr. Farnall and Mr. Villiers 
unpopular. The parochial irritation ended 
for the moment in silly insolence of speech; 
but the outraged department bided its time, 
and has had full revenge. Mr. Farnall had 
already made enemies through studying the 





* See Tue New Humane Society, vol. xv., p. 177. 
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interests of the country rather than the ease of 
his department ; and his candid reports and out- 
spoken speeches marked him as a dangerous 
ly. The grand principle of How not to do it 
was felt to be in jeopardy. Reports could be 
shelved, adverse legal opinions given, obstructive 
letters written in the name of the Board, and 
the president’s wishes for reform and action 
thwarted, so long as the chief and the inspector 
stood alone. But with an independant organisa- 
tion, and the voice of public opinion at their 
backs, it seemed clear that improvement would 
be inaugurated, unless prompt action were taken 
to prevent it. Just as the department was pon- 
dering ruefully on these things—just as its 
worst fears were on the eve of realisation, and it 
was about being made useful, Mr. Villiers went 
out of office with his party. The rest was easy. 

With a ministry anxious to keep power, and 
anew broom wishful to show his independence, 
what so simple as throwing over the Jonah 
whose presence threatened the quiet comfort of 
the ship? The guardians were propitiated and 
the department appeased by the banishment to 
a distant province of an official who had presumed 
to perform his duty; two inspectors were ap- 
pointed in his place, both of whom had to ac- 
quire the sat knowledge he had spent years 
in gaining; the whole dreary business of ex- 
amining, reporting, and minuting, are being 
gone through again, and How not to do it 
sits in fancied security on its throne. The 
result may be readily imagined. The new in- 
spectors told the public the other day that 
Clerkenwell workhouse is unfit for the pur- 
pose to which it is put, du¢ that the accom- 
modation is as good as can be expected “ under 
the circumstances.” As a comment upon this, 
we find Mr. Farnall giving evidence betes a 
committee of the House of Commons, in 1861, 
as to this workhouse, thus : 

“Tt is very old, and they tell me they are 
about to build another. It would tumble down 
at this moment if there were not at least two 
hundred pounds’ worth of wooden props all 
round it.” 

When pressed for his opinion upon the me- 
tropolitan guardians elected under local acts, 
the same wftness remarked: “ My experience 
obliges me to say that they resist any order, 
almost any suggestion made tothem ... . and 
they submit only when you have gone to law 
with them, and they are beaten.” It is for 
utiering such home-truths as these, and for the 
spirit they imply, that Mr. Farnall has been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of political party, 
and the caballing of the department he has 
served in spite of itself. Perhaps the essayists 
who eleven years ago effected a radical change 
in the mode of appointing to the civil service, 
will tell us “how the most able and ambi- 
tious youth of the country” comport them- 
selves now they are caught; and what care 
is taken to make their services available to 
the country. We have here a case in which 
zeal and ability are the rocks upon which a pro- 
mising official career has split, and where an 





indolent acquiescence in things as they are is 
the recognised principle of success. Apart 
from the dreadful fact that the sum total of 
human suffering is increased—for guardians have 
already passed resolutions “ to do n thing until 
they hear what the new inspectors say ”—the 
lords and gentlemen who are good enough to 
manage this nation’s affairs will find food for 
reflection here. A public servant has been de- 
liberately punished for efficiency, his late chief 
and the public are fully aware of the fact, and 
the department complacently folds its optimist 
hands, and declares, with tongue in cheek, that 
things are certain to come right, if they are 
only left to themselves. 





OLD DEVONSHIRE FARM LIFE. 


Was it not a joyful day in the old old time, 
nearer three-quarters of a century than half a 
century ago, when a certain jolly-faced farmer 
from Dartmoor came to my father’s door! I 
ran out to meet him, and, squeezing my hand 
as if it were in a vice, he shouted, “ Here be J, 
and here be the hoss, and there be the saddle, 
and ban’t ee ready?” Upon which, running in 
as fast as my little legs could carry me, and out 
again with the “ vardel,” change of linen which 
my careful mother had tied up in a pocket-hand- 
kerchief to wait the coming of our rustic friend, 
and after a kiss and a “ good-bye” to her and 
the servants, and an “all right” to the host, 
he seized me by the leg and lifted me on the 
somewhat hard and sharp ridge of the pack- 
saddle; for, in those days, a soft leather seat 
on horseback was a luxury reserved for “ the 
quality.” He took the horse by the halter— 
he a pedestrian, an equestrian I—and we went 
our way—a somewhat weary way—to the skirts 
of the moor. Those were times in which a cart, 
waggon, or wheeled vehicle of any sort liad never 
been seen on the roads over which we travelled. 
The grandest exhibition was the riding jo/lifant, 
when one farmer’s wife sat on a saddle before, 
and another on a pillion behind her. 

Weary indeed was the journey ; the first hour 
nearly exhausted the topics of talk. I had an- 
swered every question chet vather, and vamily, 
and schule, and the visit of the mayor and cor- 
poration to the cathedral, and had I seen the 
udges and the javelin-men, and Jack Cook in 
his cocked-hat, and Wan’t Bill Buzzum hanged 


vur sheep stealing? and Did’n I read his last 
dying speech and confession? and I had been told 
the price of éa¢ers in the market, and that the 
vuzz Ke: the yeth had cort avire. The second 


hour, I felt somewhat sore and uncomfortable, 
and it was suggested I had better “ try a bit 
walk avoot,” which I was glad to do, but the 
road was rough and stony. I looked tired, and 
was mounted again on the wooden seat. It 
seemed harder than ever, but I was “ too much 
of a man” to complain, and it was only when 
the farmer’s face was turned away that I com- 
pressed my lips and uttered an irrepressible oh! 

What a beautiful stream the Teign! How 
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brightly and gaily it danced with the “ stickles,” 
a through its crystal glass showed the pebbles 
below! We stopped at the bridge and looked 
down upon the trout and the gravelings which 
were pursuing one another in the transparent 
current. And then those noble woods which rise 
above the waters, and the comées, rich in green 

asturage which runs up to the very foot of the 

istant hills ; and the songs of the birds, sweeter 
even than the music of the rills, 


in the leafy month of June, 
Singing their quiet tune! 


As we made our way through the wood, 
through which we then ascended from the side 
of the river by a rough and narrow road, the 
banks were covered with bilberry-bushes, among 
whose green and red-brown leaves hung that 
pretty little purple fruit, with a d/em (bloom) 
softer than that of a plum, known to Devonians 
by the name of worfs or wurtleberries. Of these 
I ate enough to stain my lips, which told the 
tale of our lingerings, but which helped some- 
what to cheer the journey. I fancied withal it 
would never come to an end; and great was 
my joy when the farmer said, “ We shall soon 

et to Blackinstone Rock,” so I knew that 

lackinstone Rock was not far from our destined 
goal. I have experienced, after a long mono- 
tonous voyage, the pleasure of hearing from 
the topmast, “Land ahead!” but never were 
those words more acceptable than the three 
short syllables, “‘ Here we be !” 

The farm-house lay at the bottom of a rough 
half-cultivated basin, set on the very edge of 
the down. There were two means of access to 
it—one through a narrow winding lane, whose 
hanks were covered with flowers, eglantines, 
hazel, brambles, bullace, and briony, intertangled 
above; while below, sometimes covering the 
whole way, flowed a clear brook which was 
never dry except in the hottest of the summer 
and autumn season, and, even then, lingered 
in shallow morasses, where the reeds and 
rushes were almost as verdant as the duck- 
weeds spread carpet-like upon the surface. 

The sisters of my guide and guardian 
rushed out with eager welcomings. “Zo glad 
to zee ’e, and how be ’e? and how be all at 
whoame? And now zit down, for you be tired ;” 
and, scarcely being seated, one of the rosy- 
cheeked maidens presented me with a lusty slice 
of a brown loaf, covered with the matchless pro- 
duce of the Devonian dairy. It has transferred its 
colour and its fragrance to the Rosa Devoniensis. 
“ Now you know the law. If the craim is not 
as thick as the bread, ’tis’n good for nort.” 

The family consisted of six personages—the 
rood old father, the warm-hearted son, a 

fartha and a Mary, by which I mean, “a 
loving” and “a serving” daughter ; a quiet cat, 
whose business it seemed to be to keep watch 
in the house as a sentinel, marching backward 
and forward, and coming now and then to be 
rubbed on the back, and to return the atten- 
tions to poor pussy with a grateful purr; then 
a virtuous and intellectual dog, named Shep- 





herd, the object of general admiration for his 
many excellences, natural and acquired. In 
truth, he was a model of attention and obe- 
dience. He knew every sheep in the flock, 
and would single out and separate any one to 
which his eye was directed by his owner. When 
noticed, he would have willingly wagged his tail, 
but that he had no tail to wag—there was only 
a stump about an inch long; and I learnt that 
the shorter the stump, the greater the aptitude 
of the animal for the special service in which he 
was engaged. I have seen him hang his head 
in sorrow and shame when detected in some 
sin of neglect, insubordination, or other impro- 
priety ; and if “ Fie, Shepherd!” fell from his 
master’s lips, then would he slowly and reve- 
rentially lift his head, look into his master’s 
face, as if inquiring, “ What is to be done?” 
On being restored to favour, he would run 
about, wild and delighted, in circles round the 
farmer as he accompanied him to the moor, 
ae Sees their advent to the scattered 
ock. 

What a wonderful vitality upon the heath 
and among the heather! The earwig galloping 
over the ground, the bee that announces his 
departure and his arrival from flower to flower, 
the bird whose flight is swifter than the eye 
can follow, the clouds that roll along in their 
serene majesty—all things seem impelled by 
an unwonted activity ; the breezes blow more 
briskly, the sun is more gloriously bright, the 
golden gorse whose splendour called from Linné 
such an outbreak of enthusiasm; the mauve- 
coloured ericas, which put forth a claim to vie 
with the green of the forest, or the blue of the 
sky—each has a territory of its own over which 
it rules supreme. Every object bears the same 
impress of independence and freedom. You may 
see the rabbits far away from their holes, run- 
ning about on the moor, never dreaming of 
molestation or interruption. Ifyou meet a rustic, 
one of the sparse population of those wild 
regions, he will no more hesitate to address you 
than he would to speak to his brother, and, 
perceiving you to be a stranger, will invite you 
to admire “ the pixie rings where they dances,” 
“ pixie stools where they zi/s,” or the pools in 
the granite rocks where “ they washes thersells.” 
He will point out a “ gunny,” and probably ex- 
claim, “Hurn! hurn! Look at the little tail o’ en 
how he hoppeth ;” and if you will but encou- 
rage him to talk, you may learn the name of 
every squire—though there will probably be 
only one of them, of the passen val the jistis— 
me | of every “varm,” and “varmer,” and 
sheep-dog ; and he will laugh and be delighted 
if you ask him the name of every purty girl 
within a circuit of half a dozen miles. He will 
tell you where the divil played at quoits with 
the conjuror, and how the divil’s quoit—as big 
as an ordinary parish chureh—stuck upon the 
top of a Tor, “dree miles away,” while the con- 
juror’s, though not “haf” so big, did’x go haff 
“zo vur,” but drapped in the “ combe” below ; 
and he will assure you, Fuiks! fath! on his 
honour and honesty, that he don’t ‘“ mistry” 
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you wi’ dildrams—deceive you with idle tales 
—but that you may zee the coits with “your 
own blessed eyes.” 

Church and church-going are favourite sub- 
jects of talk. Ina Devonshire dialogue, writ- 
ten by the sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
three-fourths of a century ago, the following 
bit of devout talk occurs : 

“T larn’d the nestle draft (weakest child of the 
family) to read an zay es prayrs. Wan day a 
was a kneeling to my knee an zaying arter me, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ a reamed 
(stretched out) es neck, way es sweet begging 
eyes, an zed saft in my ear, ‘ Maant us ask for 
acrum of butter upon it? I hugg’d en in. 
* My precious lam,’ quoth I, ‘ be a good boy, 
and you wan’t lack putter upon your bread.’ 
Pretty zoul! a made a rare gammet (strange 
fun) vor us last neart (night). There was a 
wholly rally of us to the Pigeons a wan is, 
come for barm (at the same time for yeast), 
and his maester was a palavering away about 
religion as a allers (always) doth when he’s 
half-a-go. ‘Come yender,’ saith he to Batt; 
stand vore and pit your hands behind your 
back, and zay the chief end o’ man. Who made 
tha?? Batt nadded his hed and zed, ‘God!’ 
‘Wot did God make tha vor? Speak, mum- 
chance ! (stupid). Wot did God make tha vor ? 
Wot dist stand digging thee head an stuttering 
zo for?’ Batt looked up zo harmless and zed, 
‘To carry dung to Crowbere.’ Good zure, what 
a hullabaloo they zet up, and zed a was a fule. 
I was ready to blake (burst) way lafling. His 
maester looked brinded (angrily) upon en. 
‘You drumble-drone dunder-headed slinpon 
(simpleton), ef a had a good smart switch in 
ma ’and, I’d twack thee till I made thee twine 
(wriggle) like an angletwich !’ (snake). A was 
zo mad as a Scoff (Scotsman ?), es lips bevered 
(trembled) agen.” 

But a little more must be said about the 
pixies, for if you want to untie the rustic’s 
tongue, let him go with you to the pixie world, 
for him the sole region of romance, and of 
which he has many a tale to recount. But be- 
ware of throwing any doubt upon his veracity, 
or distrusting the authority to which he refers. 
Your incredulousness or infidelity will soon 
reduce him to silence, whereas, if you encourage 
him by showing not only that you are inte- 
rested in, but that you believe his stories are 
not gammet—mere joke and fancy—and that 
they are gospel-true, he will go on from one 
“ve yeard tell” to another, like Scherazarade 
in the Arabian Nights—how two young lovers, 
listening to the pixies singing and intruding 
upon their haunts, were begeged (bewitched) 
to a quagmire, where they were sfogged 
(stuck in the mud) for the whole night, and 
heard the pixies laughing at them and clap- 
ping their hands, while at every step they got 

eeper and deeper into the mux. Then the 
nightmare with which some of them tormented 
Rab Rabson, who was jealous of Molly, his 
| excellent and virtuous wife, and the mother of 
| a large family, while others pinched him black 








and blue. Then how Bett Buzzum revealed 
one of their secrets, of which she had become 
possessed ; they entered into her house when 
she was gone to market, bolted it on the 
inside, broke her spinning-wheel, tossed about 
the wool, and tore her yarn into shreds, waiting 
her arrival in the heavy rain, in which she was 
thoroughly drenched, and when she had roused 
the blacksmith to force the hatch, they saw the 
pixies jump out of the window, and heard them 
talk of their own fun and the old Aoman’s fury. 
He can show you the pizy-seats—the knots and 
entanglings on the manes of the horses which 
have employed their busy fingers when the 
animals have been turned out to run wild upon 
the moor, the king of the pixies, probably Puck 
himself, directing their proceedings while seated 
upon his throne—the pix-puff—one of the largest 
of the British fungi. 

There was scarcely a farm-house or cottage 
slated, or tiled ; they were all thatched in those 
times. The danger from fire was small, standing 
as they stood, alone, and not being exposed to 
any danger from the imprudence of careless 
neighbours. A datch’d roof’ was deemed an essen- 
tial comfort. ‘ Why, don’t it kip out the vrost 
in winter and the zix in zummer? A can’t look 
at the slate without veeling avrore when ’tis 
cold, and a sweltering when ’tis het.”” What more 
picturesque than the cottage white as snow, 
with the clematis, the honeysuckle, and the 
roses running up its walls? A roof of thatch 
re-roofed with green mosses, among which grows 
the house-Ieek, whose flowers peep out like 
birdlets from their nests. Many a village and 
small town in Devonshire has been wholly de- 
stroyed by fire fed by the dry straw which 
covered the houses, and, when restored, this 
source of peril has been removed; but the so- 
litary dwellings remain in their pristine beauty, 
mementoes of the past, and adornings of the 
present days. 

The mode of life was very simple. There was 
food in superfluity. Mutton and poultry, pork, 
ham, bacon, and on any great occasion “a 
roaster,” furnished by the pigs/ooze ; for tipple, 
there was zyder—all the produce of the varm. 
The old Devonian meals used to be described as 
no less than six in a day: “ s¢aybit and break- 
fast, ammat and dinner, mumpet and crumpet, 
and a bit arter zupper.” Our morning meal 
was brown bread steeped in rich warm milk 
stroaked from the cow ; for ammat, rough cider— 
sweet cider was held to be detestable—a nug of 
vinny cheese and barley bread. A virkix of cider 
was always accessible, free as water to the 
household ; ¢ay was had between the dinner and 
supper—the last a substantial repast, but the 
tea was not the monotonous leaf brought from 
the flowery land, but there were many varieties, 
such as organ tay, and balm tay, and mint tay, 
and rosemary tay, bunches of all which were 
seen hanging to dry in the wide chimney ; there 
were camomile and coltsfoot, the infusion of 
which was to be drunk “if anything went 
wrong.” A most popular aliment was mutton 
broth, in which turnips, and carrots, and cab- 
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bage were swimming about, and a sprinkling 
of green chives and orange marigold leaves 
floated on the surface. Need I mention the 
junket, the pride and glory of Devon? It has 
een sung by Shakespeare, and Spenser, and 
Milton, and many other ancient bards, and I 
may note, by the way, that it was zof intro- 
duced from Tal , and is not the gioncata from 
which etymologists have too hastily pronounced 
it to be derived, and that the clotted cream 
peculiar to the west of England, and the south- 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, whence 
came the Pheenicians to purchase tin in Corn- 
wall and Devon, is a sine qué non in its com- 
position. 

The chimney hearth occupied a consider- 
able portion of the kitchen. Movable seats, 
called seétles, were arranged on the two sides 
within the hearth, and sometimes a brick bench 
formed part of the original construction. Coals 
were never used, but yeth turves and tan turves 
were supplied from the bogs and the tanneries ; 
logs from the hoods (woods), and dry rwzz from 
the moors, were always at hand when a cheerful 
blaze was wanted. 
on an iron crook, was a crock with three short 
legs, the crock being filled with water and 
lowered down upon the fire when hot water was 
in demand. <A ¢rivet was generally at hand, 
sometimes serving for a aad on which a cloam 
(earthenware) basin was placed. The ashes, 
which were carefully preserved in order to be 
potted for washing purposes, were kept together 
on the sides by a pair of dogirons, which were 
in some places adorned with a brass head, while 
a movable bar of iron—now and then, but not 
always—served for a fender in front. There 
was generally a competition for the best seat on 
the seftle, as there was always a chance of bein, 
stifled with smoke or scorched by heat, or left 
in the cold, but the guest was always placed in 
the most comfortable position. 

Farmers “ well to do” lived almost wholly in 
their kitchens, which were frequently paved 
with stones and covered with sand. A long 
table, where the labourers ate their meals with 
their employers, all sitting on the same benches, 
the men on one side, the women on the other, 
and the dame presiding and distributing the 
food—two or three rude wooden chairs, one 
with arms for the maester, and sometimes a log 
of wood for seats, shelves filled with cloam plates 
and basins, a case or cuckoo-clock, flitches of 
bacon hanging from the reck, were among the 
common kitchen appendages. There was a 
parlour used on the rare occasions when friends 
were invited to ¢ay, often without a carpet, 
whose walls were covered with gaudy papers, 
on which were hung highly-coloured pictures of 
prize horses, naval fights, lads and lasses court- 
ing, scriptural scenes, framed samplers ‘with 
flowers and texts, seldom exposed to the common 
gaze. It was a grand event to receive an in- 
vitation to an evening party. After tea, there 
were cards—beggar my neighbour for the young 
people, loo or cribbage for the adults—a sub- 
stantial supper, geneva, rum, and brandy, the 


anging down the chimly. 








rummers filled once and again, some smoking, 
some singing, and then good night, and zhomim 
(home) ! 





LOVE AND GLORY. 





My acquaintance with Mr. Tiddijohn com- 
menced with an abruptness that might have 
startled a pilgrim less familiar than myself with 
the ways of this remarkable world. 

“You are admiring my wife, sir,” said Mr. 
Tiddijohn, walking suddenly up within six 
inches of my person. (We were on a voyage 
from the port of Southampton to that of Cowes, 
and the sea was—I am not aware if the expres- 
sion be technical—wobbly.) 

“Sir,” I replied, “if the lady in the striped 
Garibaldi be your wife, it is impossible xof to 
admire the composure, the grace, with which she 
adapts herself to the singular motions of—of 
this—uneasy vess——Bless me, how she rolls !”? 

“The sea is lively, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. 
* But the spirit of my wife soars superior to the 
hailments common to humanity, and never-—— 
Eh! Yes, my dear. ... Excuse me, sir.... 
Here—stewardess /” 

And he darted away. 

“She is better, sir,” resumed Mr. Tiddijohn, 
presently returning. 

“Tam rejoiced to hear it, sir,” said I. 

“Glory loses no lustre on these occasions, 
sir,” continued my friend, a punchy little man, 
with a curious mixture of stateliness and vul- 
garity. 

“Glory, sir, has more to do with heart than 
stomach,” I observed. 

“You are right, sir,’ said Mr. Tiddijohn. 
“Nevertheless, half a dozen caraway-seeds 
would have done no harm.” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“They might have absolved her from this 
necessity, sir,” said Mr. Tiddijohn. “ In another, 
the situation would have been humbling. Glory 
makes everything attractive.” 

“ Even sea-sickness ?” said I, laughing. 

*T cannot join in your mirth, sir,” replied my 
queer little companion, drawing up his squat 
figure to its full height. “When I see such a 
being stretched, limp, and pale, upon a saltish 
bench, rejecting the offices of friendship, and— 
and'a good deal more—and with a countenance 
expressive of the most profound indifference as 
to the eventualities of the voyage—I ask myself, 
can this be Glory ?” 





* Glory ?” ; 
“Glory, sir. Jy Glory. My wife’s name is 
Gloriana, Our family name is Tiddijoln.” 


I bowed. 
“T have the honour, sir,” resumed my friend, 


“to be the husband of that lady, on whom I 
noticed that you were bestowing very marked 
attention. I feel it—I always do—as a compli- 
ment to myself. I accept your homage in the 
best spirit. I took the liberty of addressing 
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you, contrary to the customs of the circle in 
which we move, for the purpose of inviting you 
to express, in the frankest and most unreserved 
manner, your opinion of my wife.” 

I glanced at Mrs, Tiddijohn. It was an un- 
lucky moment. She was rising on her elbow, 
while an attendant sylph, or naiad .... Itis 
no matter, for I was already in a position to con- 
fess, with all sincerity. that the wife of my 
curious little friend was unquestionably a very 
beautiful woman. It is easy to understand, 
further, that the beauty that can vindicate itself 
under such adverse conditions must be of no 
mean order. 

***Gloriana !’ ” I thought. “Come, she is wor- 
thier of the name than that swearing, boxing, 
iron-hearted masculine flirt upon whom Sidney’s 
poet-soul bestowed it.” 

She had resumed her recumbent position, and 
I could see the colour timidly revisiting her 
smooth fair cheek, as if it were not quite certain 
of its tenure. Her large liquid dark-blue eyes 
were fixed upon the hurrying clouds, and she 
seemed indifferent even to the fact that an ob- 
ject resembling a golden thirty-two-pound shot, 
called, I am told, a “chignon,” and carried at 
the back of the head, had burst its cerements, 
and hung, a glittering wave, across the arm of 
the bench on which she reclined. 

Mr. Tiddijohn was watching me with an ex- 
pression of profound content. 

* You are enchanted, sir,” he said, at last. 

“The spell is powerful, I must own. But, 
excuse me, does not the lady at this instant 
need——” 

“T dursn’t—that is, I cannot approach her,” 
said Mr. Tiddijohn. “I have this moment re- 
ceived a warning glance—familiar to me—and 
which I interpret thus: ‘ Keep your distance; 
you have been smoking.’? On atondong, as we 
have yet half an hour to Cowes, I will, with your 
permission, relate to you one of the most re- 
markable stories you ever heard, and afterwards 
present you to its heroine.” 

“ T embrace both offers, sir,” I replied, “ and 
this cigarette, whose flavour will not survive 
its extinction above a minute, will not, I trust, 
prevent my being admitted to the honour you 
propose. Pray begin.” 

Mr. Tiddijohn placed himself in a comfortable 
position, commanding a good view of his wife, 
and, in well-chosen language, excepting when, 
for a moment or two, he became excited by the 
theme, favoured me with the following narra- 
tive. 

“ Born, sir,” commenced Mr. Tiddijohn, “ in 
Quantock-street, Simmery-axe, transferred at an 
early age, about ten months, to the ancient feudal 
residence of the Dooks of Brandon in Hump- 
shire, I passed my sunny childhood among the 
streams and woodlands of that beautiful do- 
main.” 

“You are connected with the family?” I 
asked, 

“TI am, sir,” replied Mr. Tiddijohn, calmly ; 





“my mother was wife of the duke’s under 
butler. She subsequently became housekeeper. 
His grace, as all the world is aware, resided prin- 
cipally in a modest lodging in Paris, and my 
mother’s chief duties, for many years, consisted 
in admitting little groups of people (who thought 
they were taking pleasure) at one end of the 
picture-corridors for sixpence apiece, and dis- 
missing them peremptorily at the other, for a 
shilling, 

“ My excellent mother found this occupation 
so profitable, that she conceived the idea of 
bringing me up to the same, and I had already 
mastered the pictorial history of the noble Bran- 
dons, down to the ninth century, when—you’ll 
hardly believe your hears, sir” (Mr. Tiddijohn 
was becoming excited), “a horder come for to 
sell the ’ode lot of ’em down to the Lady Halithea, 
who died unmarried, of ’ooping-cough, haged 
nine, Hafter this sackereligious act, nothing 
prospered. A wing of the mansion was burned 
down, tenants bolted, hagents come to grief, the 
dook died, and my mother gave warning, which 
was took. 

** She had saved a good Jump of money, sir— 
so, at least, I thought it then,’ continued Mr. 
Tiddijohn, “nigh five hundred pound. My father 
proposed to take charge of this sum, to add to 
it the whole of his savings (which proved to be 
nine-pound-seven), take the whole to America, 
and invest it in the purchase of land. My mother 
and I were to return, for the present, to Sim- 
mery-axe, and jine him—my guv’nor, that is—at 
a futur period. 

“He promised to write, and kep’ his word; 
but he took ten years to do it, and then he only 
mentioned that he would write again. I was, 
by this time, about twenty, and thought I should 
like to do something for a living, seeing it wasn’t 
very probable that my guv’nor, and the five hun- 
dred pound odd, had come to any good. My 
mother asked me what I should like best to be. 
I made answer, ‘A traveller.’ You see, I had 
read a many books of travel, Sindbad, Peter 
Wilkins, Robinson Crusoe, ansetterer, and had 
a great wish to visit foreign lands. We had a 
relation in the dry goods line at Liverpool, and 
when my mother wrote, telling him my wishes, 
and asking his advice, he, Mr. Normicutt, re- 
plied, ‘All right. Send him to me.’ 

* Well, sir, I took an affecting leave of my 
mother, promising to return in five year at the 
outside, and to send her, in the mean time, little 
tokens of my safety and remembrance—a dia- 
mond, some purses of sequins, a hundred mon- 
keys, or so—and off I started in high spirits for 
Liverpool. 

“ The event did not justify my expectations. 
Five minutes’ conversation with Mr. Normicutt 
revealed the fact that my journeyings were to 
be solely in the interests of the Messrs. Sprounce 
and Alkali, manufacturers of fancy soaps, and 
to be limited, for the present, to the three 
northern counties of my native land. 

“ Sir, it was adisappointment. But I resigned 
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myself, like a man, to the course destiny had 
prepared, and for three years did my very best 
to propagate the illusion that Messrs. Sprounce 
and Alkali’s soaps were better than anybody 
else’s, notwithstanding that that spirited firm 
were content to supply them at one-third the 
usual cost. Such extraordinary success attended 
my representations, that I was at length taken 
into partnership, and was doing very fairly, when 
my mother received a second communication 
from America. 

“It was written by a lawyer in Memphis, 
and informed us that my father was dead. He 
died, sir, from over-excitement, occasioned by 
an extraordinary stroke of good fortune. He 
had, it seemed, invested his money in the pur- 
chase of a piece of land, near which a town of 
considerable size was intended to be bailt. The 
site proved unhealthy. The town went else- 
where, and my father’s property sank to zero. 
Unwilling to report this result to us, he had 
managed to support himself in various ways, 
until some remarkable discoveries in the land 
immediately adjoining his own, induced him to 
attempt similar researches. The result may be 
told in three short words. But, sir, they are 
significant. He struck oil. When informed by 
the agent that he was realising one thousand 
pounds a day, he fainted, and when, after a 
short but severe illness, he awoke to the con- 
sciousness that one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds had been offered for the produce of 
his land, he merely ejackerlated, ‘Take it,’ and 
expired.” 

Mr. Tiddijohn was silent for a moment; then, 
after a glance at his wife, resumed : 

“ T wasa rich man now, sir, but I cannot say 
that I was a happier one. I could now travel, if 
I liked, in reality, and I did. I embarked on the 
salt seas, and sailed, sir, for Bullone. The voy- 
age occupied two hours and a half. Were there 
any overland route to England, I should cer- 
tainly prefer it. After some time, I endea- 
voured to induce my mother to jine me; but 
she wrote that she was wedded to Simmery- 
axe, and also to the curate of a chapel there, 
who had about nineteen children, and wanted 
a motherly woman to take the place of his de- 
ceased partner, 

** Left alone in the world, I returned to Eng- 
land, and took a handsome lodging at the West- 
end. What shall I do next? I asked. 

“ *Marry,’ said my mother, who was nursing 
her fourteenth step-child, ‘and surround your- 
self with such cherubs as these.? (Her eldest 
* cherub’ was six-and-twenty.) 

“Thad no objection to marry; and, indeed, 
had a secret suspicion that that was what I 
wanted. ‘Man, the ’ermit,’ you are aware, sir, 
pined, till woman smiled. But it was not so 
easy to find my mate. Whether a childhood 
passed among the noble Brandons had elevated 
my taste, or whether I had gleaned a little bit 
of romance from my books, I cannot say, but 
I felt that not one of the young ladies I had 





hitherto known could fill the aching void in this 
buzzom. Coarse, sir, coarse. Sometimes showy, 
but coarse in grain. 

“ My great amusement was to stroll in the 
Park with my friend Jack Prosser (for, though 
I was a swell now, I did not cut my old mates 
of the commercial-room), and speculate upon 
which of the beautiful delicate young creatures 
that flew past us, sitting, lightly as snow-flakes, 
upon their graceful steeds, and rosy with exer- 
cise and mirth, should be my choice, provided I 
could get her! But these were all dreams. I 
had, at that time, sir, no position in society, 
except that of lolling over the rails in company 
with the Earl of Griffinhoof, or my Lord Vis- 
count Fizgig, whom I didn’t know. 

‘It was of little use that Prosser reminded 

me of my wealth. 
a‘ There’s you,’ said my friend, kindly, ‘ with 
your five thousand a year, that could buy up half 
the nobs and swells (if their debts was paid) 
that’s prancing about here; and you’re in the 
dumps because you can’t catch a countess at 
once ! 

**T don’t particularly want a countess,’ says 
I, ‘for that wouldn’t make me acount; and I 
shouldn’t like to have to call my wife my lady. 
All I ask, Prosser, is a lovely, sweet, angelic -—— 
Hush—look here !’ 

“There passed us, at this moment, a gentle- 
man and lady on horseback. The gentleman 
had large grizzled moustaches, and a proud 
fierce look, though, at the time they came 
by, he was laughing at something his companion 
had said. The lady was nearest to us—so near, 
that I could have touched the amethyst top of 
her delicate riding-whip. She turned her face 
full towards me for a second; but that was 
enough. The next thing I was conscious of was 
a pull at my sleeve. Prosser was hailing me as 
if I had been five hundred yards off. 

“*Tsay! Hoy! ‘Tiddijohn! What’s the 
matter now? Halloa!’ 

“1 rubbed my eyes, as if waking. 

*** Jack,’ I gasped, ‘did you see that? Was 
it human?” 

“*Human! What d’ye mean?’ said Jack. 
‘I say, old fellow, collect yourself; they’re a 
starin’ at us.’ 

**T am collected—all of a heap,’ I said, 
faintly attempting a joke. ‘ But, Jack—that girl 
—she shot me!’ 

“¢ Shot you ? ejaculated Prosser. 

*¢T felt it pass through me,’ I replied (and so 
I had)—‘in at my eyes, through my heart, out 
at my toes.’ 

*¢ Tt’s well it’s gone,’ said Jack, gruffly. 

“* But I feel it still. Jack, if that’s love, ’m 
taken sudden, and fatally,’ 

“*T hope not,’ says Jack. ‘That would be 
a bad job, that would, for you’ve no chance 
there.’ 

“*Eh? What? You know her?’ 

“¢Vory well,’ said Jack. ‘Our people sup- 
plies her with lace. She has just chosen a—’ 
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“© Her name ?” 

“*Caliver. She’s the only daughter and 
heiress of General Sir Sampson Caliver—that 
proud old military swell she was riding with. 
He’s a very unpleasant card, J can tell you, and 
precious short with everybody but her. They’re 
in tip-top society, and he wants her to marry a 
dook.” 

“© What dook ? said I, bewildered. ‘T’ll tear 
her from that dook’s arms! T’ll—~ 

**Ton’t be an ass,’ said Prosser, kindly. 
‘It’s no use, dear old boy. Why, she was a- 
quizzing you as she passed! It’s that weskit 
and cravat. I’ve often ’inted that you dress too 
loud.’ 

Prosser!’ I 
gasped, ‘you don’t understand. Lady—princess 
—queen—whatever she may be, I love her all the 
same. J can’t help her station. If she was a 
barefooted beggar, I’d marry her, and she 
should ride ina charrot of gold. As it is, 1 shall 
love her, secret, for the rest of my life, and leave 
my fortune to the dook’s second son. For legal 
purposes, I desire to know her christian name.’ 
I took out my note-book. 

** Gloriana,’ said Jack. 

“ * Glori——’ (my trembling fingers almost re- 
fused to write her beautiful name). ‘ Prosser,’ 
I continued, ‘1 want to be alone. Good-bye, old 
boy, for the present. We meet to-night, as 
usual—half-past nine—Harmonic Hedgehogs.’ 
And we parted. 

“T walked across the Park. It has been said 
that, in moments of great excitement, fancy plays 
us all manner of tricks, and I wasn’t at all sur- 
prised to see, in fiery characters six foot high, 
written on the air, ‘Approaching Marriage in ’Igh 
Life-—We rejoice to learn that a marriage has 
been arranged between the lovely and accom- 
plished daughter of General Sir Sampson Caliver, 
G.C.H., K.C.B., and his Grace the Dook of 
Ampassy-Etcetera.’ Well, may they be blest! 
O Gloriana! beautiful phantom! I have seen 
you, loved you. From this hour forth you sit, 
though you don’t know it, enshrined in my heart 
of hearts. No vile unworthy thought shall ever 
approach your throne—no selfish hope, no vain 
desire. Thus only can I be worthy to cherish 
your sweet image, to worship you, my fairy queen 
—my goddess-bride—my—— 

“*Hi! hi! there! Hah!’ rang in my ears; 
and the next moment I was flying, head over 
heels, I knew not whither! I suppose I was 
unconscious for a moment, for, on recovering, I 
found myself on the ground, in the ride, with my 
head on somebody’s knee, the centre of a large 
circle of people, on foot and horseback. A sort 
of altercation seemed to be going on. 

“* Atrocious carelessness!’ ‘ But he was re- 
peatedly called to.? ‘Culpable disregard of 
human life!’ ‘Galloping swell — little Ae 
cares,’ &c, 

«The gentleman has tendered his card and 
address, and desired that this person be looked 
to,’ said one of the horsemen, quietly. 





“* Yes, five shillin’s for a cab, and take away 
the dead ’un,’ growled a bystander. ‘Take 
other into custody, J say. If ’t had been one of 
us, he’d ha’ been in the station-’ouse by now.’ 

“© You had better ride on with your daughter, 
Sir Sampson,’ said the quiet voice, ‘and let me 
look to this.’ 

“T raised myself with some difficulty. Sir 
Sampson, calm and haughty, and Gloriana, pale 
and frightened, stood before me in the midst 
of the excited mob. I cast one glance upon 
her. 

“*Hear me,’ I said. ‘ Will you be silent, and 
hear me? The fault was minxe—solely mine. 
This gentleman was in no way toblame, I want 
neither his card nor his assistance.’ 

“*T should think not!” bawled the voice of 
Jack Prosser, who, attracted by the hubbub, had 
run back to see what was ‘up.’ ‘Assistance? 
nothing of the sort! My friend has ten thousand 
a year!’ shouted Jack, in a voice that might 
have been heard at Charing-cross. 

“*Hush! hush! Jack, and get me away,’ 
I said, faintly; and, with one more glance at 
Gloriana, relapsed into insensibility. 

*T had received a severe blow on the head, 
and was much shaken besides. The doctor 
feared concussion of the brain, and kept me very 
quiet and low; but I was better on the fourth 
day, and was then informed that a servant had 
called every day with in quiries, and, on the last 
occasion, had left a note. I glanced at the 
monogram on the seal, and tore it open: 


107, Hyde Park-square. 
‘Tear Sir. It is with sincere pleasure that 
I learn that you have sustained no serious injury 
from the accident, occasioned (I must frankly 
confess) by my carelessness, but which, with 
most gentlemanlike feeling, you attributed to 
your own. My daughter unites with me both 
in condolence and congratulation. Trusting that 
an acquaintance so inauspiciously begun may 
ripen into an intercourse of a far more agreeable 
character, I remain, dear sir, your faithful 
servant, 
* * Sampson CAuiver.’ 


“Whoever taught Sir Sampson the delicate 
Italian hand in which this note was written, 
would have been highly pleased to notice how 
well the gallant general had retained, through 
all the haste and scramble of military life, the 


light, firm touch of youth! He would have re- 
marked, further, that Sir Sampson preferred a 
crow-quill, and scented his pink despatches with 
the fragrance of the jessamine. My heart told 
me who had written that note, and who had not 
objected to write that she wished our acquaint- 
ance might improve, 
“Tt did improve, sir. Before I had left my 
room, Sir Sampson called on me in person, and 
sat for nearly ten minutes, talking very agree- 
ably. He seemed much struck with the luxury 
and elegance of my apartments, and observed 
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that it needed nothing but a few Rembrances 
and Leonardodavinchys, to make it perfect. As 
I didn’t know for certain what he meant, and 
thoughi it might be some new kind of bath, or 
boot-jack, I assented, and said I would get half 
a dozen or so the first time I could stroll ont 
towards Soho. Sir Sampson smiled, and nearly 
knocked me down a second time, by pressing 
me to come to lunch on a certain day, when his 
daughter would be (‘From home,’ I thought) 
delighted to show me some pictures, which might 
guide my choice. 

‘** Weare approaching Cowes. I shall not, there- 
fore, attempt to describe the tumult of emotion in 
which I passed the intervening time. I was, 
however, sufficiently collected to reform my 
wardrobe. My costume on the eventful day 
was quietness itself, being, according to the 
fastidious Jack, compounded of the undertaker 
and the parish clerk. 

* All that morning passed in a species of dream. 
I knew that I was presented to Gloriana—that I 
sat and talked with her and her father—good- 
ness only knows what I said—and that, after a 
trying progress through the picture-gallery, in 
which the rich music of Gloriana’s voice kept me 
entirely unconscious of the meaning of her ob- 
servations, we sat down to a sumptuous lunch. 
A fourth cover had been laid. I supposed it 
was for the dook. But we didu’t wait for him, 
and he didn’t come. 

* All this time, sir, though I was at the very 
eight of’appiness, I felt that I was a fool. She 
could never be more or less to me—poor half 
educated fancy-soap man—than an object of 
distant adoration, and, when my idol was with- 
drawn, where should Jbe? I put on astrong 
resolution, and, filling a bumper of port, I drank 
her health and Sir Sampson’s, and then said I 
must go. 

*¢ But, my dear Mr.—Mr. Tiddijohn,’ said the 
general, ‘this must not be your last visit. We 
are not so easily satisfied. You must dine with 
us, say to-morrow, if your numerous engage- 
ments permit. You have not yet heard my 
daughter’s voice, you know.’ 

“T looked at her so quickly, that I caught her 
knitting her beautiful brow at her father, as if 
she didn’t quite endorse his invitation. So I 
began stammering an excuse. But Sir Sampson 
would not listen. He put my numerous cngage- 
ments aside in no time, and I found myself, 
on the following day, handing Gloriana in to 
dinner. The same mysterious cover was laid 
for a fourth party, but nobody eame. The 
dook, I thought, takes it very coolly! 

“ Miss Caliver was gentle and patronising— 
sometimes, I thought, just a trifle sarcastic—but 
what could I expect? If you come to that, what 
business had I there at all ? 

* After she had left us, there was a pause. I 
was afraid Sir Sampson was about to return to 
the subject of the Rembrances and Something- 
vinchys, which I had discovered were pictures, 
but, instead of that, he suddenly inquired : 








_“*Pray, Mr. Tiddijohn, do you pay frequent 
visits to your American estates 

“T replied that I had not an acre of land of 
my own, but that I had considerable sums in- 
vested in the United States securities, which 
returned a large income. 

“*] have always been of opinion,’ resumed my 

host, ‘that a moderate income—say ten thousand 
a year—is the most enjoyable and the least em- 
barrassing fortune that an English gentleman can 
possess.’ 
_ “I remarked that I should be perfectly will- 
ing at any time to risk the embarrassments 
attendant upon such a state of things, but 
hardly expected that the opportunity would 
present itself, 

“The general slightly raised his eyebrows. 

* *T—excuse ,me, sir,’ he said, ‘I do not 
wish to be indiscreet, but I certainly heard— 
from whom was it, some friend of yours, Lord 
Fizgig ?—that you were precisely in the enviable 
situation I have mentioned ?” 

“I replied, frankly, that the partiality of Lord 
Fizgig, whom I knew very well (by sight), had 
perhaps exaggerated my possessions. I had six 
thousand a year, my mother having contented 
herself with ove, which would ultimately revert 
to me. 

“Sir Sampson looked a little grave, but 
seemed gratified by this candid statement, and 
— hands with me across the corner of tlhe 
table. 

**You will excuse, my young friend,’ he 
said, kindly, ‘the interest I—and I think I must 
say my daughter also—feel in the prosperity of 
one who has given such proofs of a high and 
noble nature. And permit me, while on this 
subject, to express my astonishment that Mr. 
Tiddijohn has not hitherto formed some matri- 
monial alliance befitting his wealth and sta- 
tion,’ 

** Mr. Tiddijohn’s heart gave a slight bound. 
Does he, caz he, recognise the possibility of my 
contending for such a prize as he speaks of—as 
—as, for instance, his own peerless child? 

* T hesitated, and mumbled something in my 
frank way about uneducated tastes, humble 
desires, &c. 

* * Come, come, my good friend, that won’t do, 
you know,’ said the general, good humouredly ; 
‘nobility has claims; so has wealth. Many a 
titled damsel (did she know your personal worth 
as well as we) would willingly exchange her 
ancient name for that of Tiddijohn! But 
perhaps you do not care for titles and ancient 
lineage ?” 

*T honestly avowed that I cared for neither. 
To possess the object of one’s idola——that is to 
say, preference—was, in my opinion, the climax 
of human felicity. 

“And such an idolatrous preference you 
have formed, eh, Tiddijohn? said the general, 
with a smile. ‘Ah! you hesitate. You colour. 
How is this? Come, I am an old man of the 
world; you are a young one. We are not 
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me) than she was years old! I had almost made 


self. Tiddijohn, you love my daughter? up my mind te own that I had not courage 
“ T started from my chair. enough for such an attempt, when the general 
“ ¢General!—Sir Sampson !—your daughter? | observed : 
—So wild—so presumptuous a hope——’ “*T comprehend your modest doubis, my 
“Would be perfectly natural,’ interrupted | good friend; but, I think I see away’..... 
the general, coolly. ‘Sit down, my boy. The| He paused a moment. ‘Yes—it might answer. 
claret is with you.’ Would you mind my kicking you down- 
“ T sat down, as if in a dream. stairs ?? 
“ ¢ But, sir—I—I thought—the dook—~’ * ¢Sir!? I exclaimed, thinking he was mad. 
“<The dook be hanged,’ said the general. “ «Or pitching you out of the window? It’s 
‘Never shall he marry child of mine. If there | quite low.’ 
be one quality in the youthful character more} “ ‘I don’t understand you, Sir Sampson.’ 
revolting than another, it is parsimony. Give| “ ‘At all events, you will allow me to make 
me waste, give me extravagance, but spare me | use of any terms I please? Come, you won’t 
avarice! 'Tiddijohn, I will let you into a family | mind ¢hat,’ said the general, cheerfully. ‘ Zhis 
secret. It will, of course, go no further. Your- | is our plan, you see. Gloriana has in her cha- 
self, the dook, Gloriana, and I—we four—alone | racter astrong spice of romance. If she found 
possess that secret. The necessity of surrounding | that, owing to your addresses being unacceptable 
my beloved child with all the luxuries her station, | to me, I treated you with unmerited harshness, 
her beauty, her grace and accomplishments im- | all the feelings of her generous nature would be 
peratively demand, has involved me in consider- | at once enlisted in your favour. The more I 
able pecuniary difficulty, As a condition of her | raged and stormed, the more she would soothe 
marriage with the dook, I was compelled to | and appeal. An interest once excited in her, 
stipulate that a certain sum—a trifle to him, but | who can say to what it might not grow? Eh, 
of some importance to a mere old soldier like | what say you ? 
me—fifteen thousand pounds, should be devoted | “ Bewildered with the suddenness of the pro- 
to the payment of debts, chiefly (bear in mind) | posal, dazzled with the hope of winning, by 
incurred for his future wife. His grace refused. | any means, that exquisite treasure, I some- 
The match was thereupon formally broken off; | how consented, before I well knew what I was 
but, to satisfy my child that I had done all that | doing. 
an affectionate parent could, Linformed his grace |  “‘ Strike while the iron’s hot,’ I remember Sir 
that a cover would be laid for him as usual at | Sampson saying. ‘ But, first, one more glass to 
my table for a certain period, and that his ap- | our success.’ And he poured out two glasses of 
pearance within that time might intimate ac-| something that tasted to me like liquid fire. 
ceptance of my terms. This very day the limit | It gave me courage, however, and, at the general’s 
has expired. Gloriana is free. Do you under-| suggestion, I marched into the drawing-room 
stand me? Free!’ alone, determined to stake my fate upon a single 
“ For the moment, [ hardly did understand him. | throw. Gloriana was sitting at a small table at 
As my thoughts disentangled themselves, I began | the far end of the superb room, the light of a 
to discover that the freedom of Gloriana was a| reading-lamp falling upon her queen-like face, 
first step in the direction of my desires. The | and glistening on the golden spikes of the wreath 
second appeared to be a cheque on my bankers | she wore. 
for fifteen thousand pounds. That might be} “I remember making three or four strides 
managed, What was it in comparison with her ? | towards her, and then falling, in a sort of lump, 
The next step presented the real difficulty. How | on the floor. I remember uttering a wild rhap- 
was she to be won? With other cheques? Hout | sody of prayers, vows, and protestations. I re- 
on the thought! member Miss Caliver rising, with an expression 
“*T have said enough,’ resumed Sir Sampson, | of unfeigned alarm, and making for the bell. 
‘to show you, Tiddijohn, that, supposing my | That, being embarrassed by my prostrate body, 
conjecture to be correct, you will have no oppo-| she paused, and that I took advantage of that 
sition to fear from me, provided my little stipu- | fortuitous circumstance to grasp the skirt of 
lation be met in a corresponding spirit of can- | her train, and renew my vows. That, thereupon, 
dour and liberality. To own the truth, I fear} she screamed aloud. That the general burst 
you may encounter a more serious obstacle in | into the room, and, without hesitation, collared 
the young lady. The dook had some fascinating | me on the spot, branding me as ‘dranken clown,’ 
qualities, and——But courage. Try your luck. | ‘insolent beggar,’ &c., and upbraiding me with 
You have my best wishes, and always my good | this base return for the kindness and hospitality 
word. But for twenty times the little advantage | I had received. 
J shall reap by it, I would not force the inclina-|  “ ‘ You—yow—a bag fellow—a dealer in soap- 
tions of my child.” suds—presume to love my daughter? Out of 
“I could not wish those words unsaid. And | my house, miscreant, or——’ 
yet they sounded like the death-warrant of my| ‘Patience, papa— dear papa!’ said my 
hopes. ‘Try my luck! J? With a woman who | beautiful mistress, interposing. ‘He meant 
had refused more offers (so Prosser had assured | no harm. Oh, let him go! Sce how pale | 





upon even.terms, unless I am as candid as your- 
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he looks! And he only frightened me a very 
little !’ 

“*How!’ roared the foaming general. ‘ You 
plead for him? Minion! You—you care for 
him ?? 

**No, no!’ exclaimed my beloved. ‘I hate 
him !? 

“¢Then here goes!’ shouted the general, 
And he threw up the window:  Gloriana 
shrieked, and cast herself between us. 

“© Papa, papa, this is cruel and wicked! You 
shall not harm this gentleman—if he be one. I 
will protect him with my life!’ 

**So, so,’ began Sir Sampson. But by 
this time I had regained my scattered senses. 
I rose. 

“*Stop, if you please,’ I said, with a voice 
so calm that it. really sounded, to myself, as 
if somebody else was speaking. ‘Let me put 
an end to this. Madam, I trust you will pardon 
a gentleman—if he be one—for having for an 
instant, in his humble but honest adoration, for- 
gotten the reserve due to your feelings and his 
own. Sir Sampson, will you favour me with a 
moment’s conversation elsewhere ?” 

*T bowed to Gloriana, and the general, look- 
ing rather disturbed, led the way to his study. 

“* Well, my dear fellow,’ he began, as soon 
as the door was closed, ‘what’s the matter? 
All was going smoothly enough. You noticed 
how she came round ?” 

“**T noticed one thing, sir, which seems to 
have escaped you,’ I answered. ‘ Miss Caliver 
announced that she hated me—‘hate’ was the 
word. LIlove her; and not a whit the less for 
her honest declaration; but I no longer seek 
her hand. For her sake, I shall go unmarried 
to the grave. Sir Sampson, I owe you some- 
thing for your intended good offices. It was 
my declared purpose to bequeath my whole for- 
tune to the second son of your daughter’s mar- 
riage with the dook. If I apportion fifteen 
thousand of that fortune to meet the pressing 
needs of her father, I shall but be anticipating, 
by so much, the benefit I intended for her and 
hers. Accept it freely, and if it smoothe the way 
to a renewal of the ducal match, I—I shall en- 
deavour—to—to rejoi——— 

“The general caught my hand. He was much 
agitated, and I saw that a powerful struggle was 
in progress between his better feelings and 
his need. 

“You are a generous fellow, Tiddijohn,’ he 
said,- at length, ‘and I regret .... Well, 
well, my good friend, I accept your noble offer.” 
And the poor general hung his head as the last 
words died on his lips. 

** Well, sir, you may suppose that this exciting 





scene told severely on my spirits. Foreign 
travel was recommended, and I returned to Bul- 
lone, determined—not to forget Gloriana: that 
was impossible—but to think of her as little as 
I could, and never to look at an English paper 
if I could help it, especially that part of it which 
expresses the editor’s pleasure at the impending 
marriage of two exalted personages he never 
saw in his life, and who don’t care twopence 
about him. 

“Six months had passed, when, as I was 
one day walking on the quay, there landed, 
from the Folkestone steamer, a party that at- 
tracted my attention. It consisted of two ladies 
in deep mourning, a distinguished-looking gent, 
with uncommon fine beard and moustaches (who 
seemed very attentive to the younger lady, and 
carried her shawls and little bag), and a maid- 
servant. As they passed me, the young lady’s 
veil blew aside. Grortana! : 

“TI staggered back out of the way, but our 
eyes had met. She stopped short with an ex- 
pression of joy, and stepped hastily towards me, 
holding out both her little hands. 

“* Dear Mr. Tiddijohn, this is, indeed, fortu- 
nate! Aunt, let me present you to this kind 
friend of—of my poor——’ She burst into 
tears. 

“ Her aunt came to the rescue, and in a few 
moments I was made aware that the general 
had died suddenly a short time since, leaving 
among his papers a memorandum recording his 
transaction with me; his earnest gratitude for 
what he termed my generosity; and his deep re- 
gret that all his subsequent endeavours to trace 
me out had failed. 

*** You will come and see us, dear good friend,” 
said Gloriana, smiling through her tears. ‘ Here 
is our address in Paris. Come soon.’ 

“*Tf—if the dook has no objection,’ I stam- 
mered, glancing at the male member of the 
party, who had been a silent, and, as I thought, 
a stern and gloomy witness of the scene. 

*¢The dook !? exclaimed Gloriana, 

*¢ This gentleman——’ 

“Hush, dear Mr. Tiddijohn. That is our 
German courier, Adolf Krauss !’ 

** Ho,’ said I. ‘Then I will come to Paris.’ 

“And so I did. And here is Cowes, but 
there is time, sir, to present you to my wife. 
My love, my .... Glory, let me introduce to | 
you’ my friend, Mr.—— Humph! our fellow- | 
traveller.” 
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